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OUR LADY or FATIMA 
HOPE OF THE WORLD 


STEPHEN ORAZE 


Part VII 


CHICAGO ARCHDIOCESE AND LANSING DIOCESE 


Today, the forces of evil are striving mightily to engulf this couniry, 
and the entire world, in a suicidal war—a war that well may wipe out 
our civilization. At the same time, America’s “Pilgrim Virgin’’ continues 
its amazing pilgrimage throughout the United States, seeking a sufficient 
number of people who will hear and heed the message of Fatima—the 
‘peace plan from Heaven.” 

Perhaps as you read this eye-witness account of the pilgrimage you 
will join your prayers with the hundreds of thousands of souls, who having 
knelt at the feet of this beautiful image of Our Lady of Fatima, are now 
fulfilling her requests. They are making reparation for their own sins, 
the sins of others, and are praying for the conversion of Russia and for 
a lasting world peace. In great numbers they are practicing the devotion 
of the Five First Saturdays, requested by the Mother of God at Fatima. 








Permission is given to our readers, and to all newspapers cnd maga- 


zines to reprint this article in whole or in part. 


NROUTE to Chicago, Illinois, from Ferdin- 

and, Indiana, the “Pilgrim Virgin” stopped 
overnight at St. Mary of the Woods Academy and 
Convent near Terre Haute, Indiana. Special ser- 
vices were held there the evening of August 22nd 
for several hundred Sisters of Providence and 
friends of the school, who had gathered to greet 
the famous statue. 

The next days, the long-awaited visit in the 
Chicago Archdiocese began, when Our Lady’s image 
was welcomed by an overflow crowd of more than 
1500 people at St. Mary’s Church, Joliet, Illinois. 
During the succeeding 25 days, the “Pilgrim Vir- 
gin” was “on the go” almost continually, visiting 
a total of 43 churches, convents, hospitals and 
schools throughout the Archdiocese. 


Following is the complete schedule of places 
visited :—(All cities and towns are in Illinois) : 


August 23: St. Mary’s Church, Joliet, Illinois 
24: Providence High School, Joliet 
25: St. Michael Church, Orland Park 
25: St. Clara Church, Chicago 
26: Sisters of St. Francis, Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago 


27: St. Francis of Assisi Church, Chicago 
28: St. Pius Church, Chicago 
29: St. Gertrude Church, Chicago 
Sacred Heart Convent and Academy, 
Chicago 
30: St. Cecilia Church, Chicago 
Mercy Hospital, Chicago 
$1: St. Victor Church, Calumet City 
September 1: St. Rose of Lima Church, Kankakee 
St. Mary's Hospital, Kankakee 
2: St. Francis Xavier Church, LaGrange 
Our Lady of Bethlehem Convent and 
Academy, LaGrange 
3: St. Anthony Church (Lithuanian), Cic- 
ero 
4: St. Andrew Church, Chicago 
Blessed Sacrament Church, Chicago 
September 5: Sisters of Christian Charity, Mallinck- 
rodt High School, Wilmette 
House of the Good Shepherd, Chicago 
Convent of Our Lady of the Cenacle, 
Chicago 
Columbus Hospital (Shrine of St. Fran- 
ces Xavier Cabrini), Chicago 
St. Mary of Nazareth Hospital, Chicago 
Monastery of the Poor Clares, Laflin 
St., Chicago 
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Illinois Technical School for Colored 
Girls, Chicago 
Fatima Shrine of St. Cyril Church, 
Chicago 
Convent of Sisters of St. Francis, Dante 
Ave., Chicago 
September 6: St. Gilbert Church, Grayslake 
Sisters of Charity of BVM Convent, 
Grayslake 
St. Therese’s Hospital, Waukegan 
September 7: St. Juliana Church, Chicago 
8: St. Christina Church, Chicago 
9: St. Patrick Church, Chicago 
10: Our Lady of Sorrows Church, Chicago 
11: Holy Rosary Church (Slovak), Chicago 
12: Holy Name of Mary Church (Colored), 
Chicago 
St. Barnabas Church, Chicago 
18: Ascension Church, Oak Park 
14: Little Sisters of the Poor, Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 
St. Frances Xavier Church, Chicago 
15: Notre Dame High School, Chicago 
Holy Family Church, Chicago 
16: St. Clara Church, Chicago 


Capacity crowds were on hand almost everywhere 
to attend the special services honoring the “Pilgrim 
Virgin.” More than 300,000 people venerated this 





Helping hands assist a little colored boy in venerating 
the “Pilgrim Virgin” at Illinois Technical School, 
Chicago. 
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The Pilgrim Virgin enthroned in St. Mary’s Church, 
Jackson, Michigan. 

famed image of the Mother of God, and added 

their prayers for the conversion of Russia and for 


a lasting world peace. 
WARM WELCOME IN “WINDY CITY” 


Leaving Joliet, the pilgrimage stopped for three 
hours at St. Michael Church, Orland Park. Al- 
though it was an extremely hot day, the church 
was filled for the entire time the statue remained 
there. 

That evening, opening services for the city of 
Chicago were held at St. Clara Church—National 
Shrine of the Little Flower, served by the Car- 
melite Fathers. In the “Windy City” scarcely a 
breeze stirred the oppressive heat, as the weather 
bureau recorded the hottest August 25th in its his- 
tory. Yet, nearly 2500 persons jammed every inch 
of the church and overflowed onto the sidewalk, to 
give Our Lady’s image a welcome as warm as 
the weather. 

From 9:00 A.M. until noon of the next day, the 
church was reserved for the sisters of the religious 
communities in Chicago. *They converged on the 
great Shrine from every direction until more than 
2000 had filled the huge edifice. For three hours 
these chosen “Children of Mary” remained to pay 
special homage to their Queen and Mother. 
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A blind woman, led by her “seeing eye” dog, approaches 

to venerate the “Pilgrim Virgin” at St. Francis Xavier 

Church. Like so many others who are handicapped, she 

came, not looking for a cure, but to offer her suffering 
in reparation to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


CARMELITE FATHERS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR CHICAGO SUCCESS 


The Carmelite Fathers of the Chicago Province 
were the first to request a visit of the “Pilgrim 
Virgin” for their city. In granting permission, His 
Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch put Rev. How- 
ard Rafferty, O.Carm., and Rev. Kieran O’Hara, 
0. Carm., in charge of arrangements for the entire 
Archdiocese. 


When the statue arrived at the National Shrine 
of the Little Flower, Father Rafferty, Provincial 
Director of the Third Order of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, and Father O’Hara, pastor of the Shrine, 
literally joined the pilgrimage party for the re- 
mainder of its stay in Chicago. Each morning, 
these two members of “Mary’s Family” personally 
escorted the image of their Mother to its next 
scheduled stop, and assisted Rt. Rev. Msgr. William 
C. McGrath, by preaching many of the special ser- 
mons on the message of Fatima. Without their 
valuable help, the visit in Chicago would not have 
been the tremendous success it was. 
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SEPTEMBER 5TH—BUSIEST DAY OF PILGRIMAGE 


Probably the busiest individual day in the history 
of the “Pilgrim Virgin” tour occurred Sunday, 
September 5th, when nine different stops were 
made by the famous statue. A “Marian Hour” 
was conducted in each of the places visited. This 
consisted in the Rosary, sermon, Benediction with 
the Blessed Sacrament, and veneration of Our La- 
dy’s image by the people. Except where no visitors 
were permitted, huge crowds were on hand at 
each stop. 


The day began at Mallinckrodt High School, 
Motherhouse of the Sisters of Christian Charity in 
Wilmette, Illinois, several miles north of Chicago. 
There some 1500 people attended the special Mass 
in honor of Our Lady of Fatima, and the Marian 
Hour that followed. 


Other stops, all of which were highlights, in- 
cluded ; House of the Good Shepherd, for the benefit 
of the sisters and children there; Convent of Our 
Lady of the Cenacle, where special services were 
held outdoors on the Convent grounds; St. Mary 
of Nazareth Hospital, conducted by the Polish Sis- 
ters of the Holy Family of Nazareth, whose spa- 
cious chapel still could not begin to accommodate 
the crowd of more than 1200 that had gathered 
for the service; Monastery of the Poor Clares, 
where nearly 2000 people filed slowly through the 
chapel to venerate the replica of Our Lady; Illinois 
Technical School for Colored Girls, conducted by 
the Good Shepherd Sisters; Columbus Hospital; 
and St. Cyril Church. 


Columbus Hospital was not originally on the 
schedule, but there were a few moments available 
around 4:00 P.M. At the request of the Chaplain, 
and the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
there, the statue was placed for 15 minutes in 
the room where St. Frances Xavier Cabrini died. 
Though the visit was unannounced, several hun- 
dred people filed through the room in that short 
space of time to venerate the image, by touching 
their beads, religious articles, or hand to the feet 
of the statue. 


Well after 10:00 P.M., the car bearing the “Pil- 
grim Virgin” pulled up in front of St. Cyril’s 
Church on the south side of Chicago. In spite of 
this late hour, more than 500 people waited pa- 
tiently for the arrival of the statue, which was 
carried into the Fatima Shrine in the lower church. 
There, the “Pilgrim Virgin” was placed beside 
another lovely image of Our Lady of Fatima. It, 
too, was hand-carved from cedarwood by the same 
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Bishop Joseph H. Albers presides at Solemn Mass honoring Our Lady during the visit of the 





“Pilgrim Virgin” 


to St. Mary’s Cathedral in Lansing, Michigan, August 11. 


sculptor, Thedim, and had been brought from the 
great Shrine in Portugal last May. Both in ap- 
pearance and mission it was different from the 
internationally known pilgrim statue, for its pur- 
pose was to remain as the object of devotion to 
Our Lady in the Fatima Shrine of this Carmelite 
Church in Chicago. Both images had been blessed 
by the Bishop of Fatima in the Cova da Iria, 
Portugal, which the Mother of God had hallowed 
by appearing to three little shepherd children just 
31 years ago, and giving to them her “peace plan 
from Heaven.” For two hours, the residents in 
the neighborhood of St. Cyril had the rare privilege 
of offering their prayers for peace in the presence 
of two famous icons of the Queen of Peace. 

Around 1:00 A.M. the “Pilgrim Virgin” was ta- 
ken to the convent of the Sisters of St. Francis, 
Dante Ave., to bring to a close a truly memorable 
day in the history of the pilgrimage. 
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125,000 VIEW ‘PILGRIM VIRGIN’ IN ONE DAY 


The climax of the Chicago visit, and one of the 
most spectacular demonstrations in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary ever seen in this country, 
took place Friday, September 10th at Our Lady 
of Sorrows Church—National Shrine of the Sor- 
rowful Mother Novena. Within a period of 16 hours 
on that day, more than 125,000 persons from Chi- 
cago, and from other cities far and near, passed 
through the church to see and touch the beautiful 
“Pilgrim Virgin.” Beginning with Solemn High 
Mass at 10:00 A.M., over 30 special services were 
held in the Shrine throughout the day, in the upper 
and lower churches. And each was attended by 
crowds that continued to come in ever-increasing 
numbers. At times, the church was so full that 
thousands were forced to wait in line outside for 
an opportunity to get in. The waiting crowds 
stretched for blocks around. In the evening there 
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were sO many people, it was necessary to allow a 
never-ending stream of humanity to file slowly past 
the statue while the services were in progress. 

Many of those attending came from great dis- 
tances, with one priest remarking that he had 
talked with people from nearly 35 states in an 
hour’s time. For hours, many waited on the side- 
walks, talking quietly, or praying their Rosaries. 

In the morning, there were mostly the house- 
wives, nuns from various convents and residents 
of the neighborhood. Early afternoon brought the 
boys and girls from several high schools on Chica- 
go’s West side. Around 5:00 o’clock, the buses and 
streetcars began disgorging thousands upon thou- 
sands of office and factory employees on their way 
home from work. That evening, there were the 
regular Novenites joined by thousands of Chica- 
goans who had come for this special occasion. 
Later there were the younger folks on their way 
home from the movies, and the football game near- 
by. All of them came for one purpose—to see Our 
Lady’s image, and to add their prayers for peace 
in the world. 


8 ENSLAVED NATIONS PAY HOMAGE 
TO OUR LADY 


pe of the most dramatic scenes witnessed 
during the course of the pilgrimage occurred 
at the 8:00 P.M. service in the Sorrowful Mother 
Shrine. The flags of 8 nations enslaved by atheistic 
Communism were carried in procession into the 


Part of the waiting crowd that stretched for blocks, 
waiting to get into the shrine. 
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church. Behind each, walked 12 natives of these 
various lands, dressed in their national costumes. 
The flag-bearers walked slowly forward to the cen- 
ter of the Communion rail and dipped their flags 
to the “Pilgrim Virgin” in homage to Our Lady 
of Fatima. As each flag-bearer came forward, the 
organ intoned the National Anthem of that country 
—anthems which are not allowed to be played any 
more in those parts of the world. Nations par- 
ticipating were: Ukraine, Poland, China, Slovakia, - 
Croatia, Slovenia, Bohemia, and Lithuania. As the 

American flag began to wave in the breeze, the 

entire congregation of more than 10,000 joined 

with these nationals in singing the Star Spangled 

Banner; and then praying to the Mother of God 

that she would free these nations from Communist 

domination. 


It is impossible even to begin to describe the 
intense spirit of drama, and the mixed emotions 
that welled up in the hearts of all who were there, 
as they watched the flags being dipped by the 
members of these various nations. To be present 
was to feel it, for, truly it was an electrifying 
and inspiring scene—one that seemed to typify the 
hope of the “little people” everywhere, as they long 
and strive so desperately for personal freedom and 
peace. As this prologue was being enacted, it 
seemed as though the people were acknowledging 
that it is not in the power of man to grant the 
peace and freedom they seek; but that these will 
come only when enough people, through prayer and 











A view of the inside of the church during one of the 

services. More than 125,000 persons jammed the Shrine 

to get a glimpse of the “Pilgrim Virgin” and to pray 
for peace during the stay of the statue there. 





sacrifice, are fulfilling the requests of Our Lady 
of Fatima. 

After the services, the representatives of the 8 
nations, mostly youths, gathered in the school 
cafeteria for refreshments. In their eager and un- 
sophisticated friendliness they mingled and sang 
and danced with each other, providing a simple, 
yet powerful example for the U.N. and for the 
world on how to get along and establish peace. 


MARY DEFEATS PRO-FOOTBALL CHAMPS 


Every Friday night for eleven years, Radio 
Station WCFL in Chicago has carried a program 
from 8:00 to 9:00, called “An Hour with the Queen 
of Heaven,” emanating from the National Shrine 
of the Sorrowful 
Mother Novena. Fri- 
day, September 10th 
was a “big night,” 
for the “Pilgrim 
Virgin” was at the 
Shrine. But a week 
earlier, officials of 
WCFL called to say 
they were under con- 
tract to broadcast 
the Chicago Cardin- 
als — Philadelphia 
Eagles professional 
football game which 
was to be played in 
Philadelphia at the 
same time. The dir- 
ector of the Shrine, 
Rev. Clarence Bris- 
sette, O.S.M., plead- 





Servite Fathers carry the “Pilgrim Virgin” into their National 


“complications” had set in. The Chicago Cardinals 
arrived late because of bad train connections, ete., 
and were a very tired group of players. In addi- 
tion, black, ominous clouds poured rain over the 
The sponsor called off the 
game because of bad weather, a decision as rare 
in football as an umpire changing his mind in bage- 
ball. Yes, you guessed it; after the postponement 


“city of brotherly love.’ 


was announced, the skies cleared in Philadelphia. 
Although they probably never realized what hap- 
pened, the two football teams were “shut out” by 
Our Lady of Fatima. 

At 1:00 P.M., the program director of WCFL 
called Father Brissette and admitted, sheepishly, 
that the champion Cardinals were no match for 
the Mother of God. 
As a result of the 
postponement, the 
Shrine could have, 
not only the special 
broadcast in the af- 


ternoon, but the'r 
regular hour that 
evening. Thus, the 


message of Fatima, 
preached by Mon- 
signor McGrath on 
both broadcasts, 
reached many thou- 
sands who might not 
otherwise have 
heard it. 

Later, officials at 
the radio station 


were deluged with 


ed that the people Shrine of the Sorrowful Mother as services began there, thousands of phone 
needed and _.pre- September 10. calls and _ letters, 
ferred to hear about thanking them for 


the world-saving message of Fatima, rather than 
about the exploits of the Chicago Cardinals, even 
though they champions and had _ recently 
whipped the All-Star team. His arguments that, 
champs or not, the Cardinals could not win over 
Our Lady, were to no avail. 
(or so he thought) that the public should hear the 
football game. Dejectedly, the director of the 
Shrine had to give up the regular broadcast for 
the first time in 11 years, and on this day of days 
had to accept a substitute hour from 2:00 P.M. 
to 3:00 P.M. 


were 


The sponsor decided 


Came September 10th, and dawn over Chicago 
brought skies of purest blue, with fleecy clouds for 
decorative effect. Meanwhile, over in Philadelphia, 
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which read: 
Our Lady of Fatima, 2 important broadcasts— 
Professional Football Champs, 0. 


the “final score” 


HIGHLIGHTS AT THE SHRINE 


Neariy 200 Novena ushers, usherettes, and fire- 
men spent long hours in handling the great crowds 
at the Shrine for the “Pilgrim Virgin” visit. Many 
of them had sacrificed a day’s salary in order to 
be able to “do their bit” for Our Lady. 

Several brought their lunches so _ they 
could spend the entire day at the Shrine. 

One woman on the south side of Chicago (more 
than 12 miles away), heard the evening broadcast. 
Immediately she boarded the bus, and later street- 


people 
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ear, to arrive at the Shrine in time for the last 
official service at midnight. 


Dancers in a magnificent supper room of one of 
Chicago’s largest hotels may have wondered at the 
haste with which five members of the well-known 
orchestra rushed pell-mell from the bandstand at 
1:30 in the morning, especially with quitting time 
a half hour away. Father Brissette could give them 
the fill in. As he was closing the doors around 
2:00 A.M., a taxi pulled up and the five young men 
from the dance band leaped out. Probably they 
had sacrificed part of their wages to receive per- 
mission to leave the hotel early. Now they were 
pleading with Father to be allowed to enter the 
church and venerate the “Pilgrim Virgin.” Nat- 
urally, the privilege was granted. 


One comes away from the Novena office with 
the realization that the National Shrine of Our 
Sorrowful Mother is a tremendous spiritual store- 
house, providing leadership for many thousands of 
Chicagoans; and that through the little but dyna- 
mite-laden publieation “Novena Notes,” which dares 
to tell the truth, that sam2 spiritual leadership is 
provided for hundreds of thousands of Catholics 
throughout the world. Guiding spirit is Father 
Brissette, director of the Shrine and editor of 
Novena Notes, ably assisted by Mr. Tom Seery, 
production manager; Miss Louis, valuable and ef- 
ficient secretary; Miss Ratty 
and several other very capa- 
ble workers. To them is due 
much of the success of the 
“Pilgrim Virgin” visit, 
though all readily admit that 
it was the Blessed Mother 
alone who drew the tremen- 
dous crowds to the church. 


OTHER CHICAGO HIGHLIGHTS 


The “Pilgrim Virgin” visit 
to the Chicago Archdiocese 
was replete with many un- 
forgettable scenes and _inci- 
dents. As usual, there were 
innumerable people who had 
come from all parts of the 
United States to see the fa- 
mous statue, and attend the 
Many services honoring Our 
Lady of Fatima. Some had 
taken late vacations in order 
to be in Chicago at that time, 


while others made special 
trips. One blind veteran of 
1948 THE 


World War II arrived by bus from Texas in time 
to venerate the image of the Blessed Virgin while 
it was at St. Gilbert’s Church, Grayslake. 

Nearly 10,000 Lithuanians made special pilgrim- 
ages to pray before the statue at St. Anthony 
Church, Cicero. Practically every member of this 
huge parish, including the pastor, has been affected 
by the Communist oppression in their homeland. 
Many have relatives who have been killed, sent to 
Siberia, or who have not been heard from in many 
years. 

A veritable downpour continued all day Septem- 
ber 8th. Yet, more than 5000 persons flocked to 
little St. Christina Church on the southern out- 
skirts of the city—one woman coming all the way 
from the Loop in a cab. 

When the “Pilgrim Virgin” arrived at St. Pat- 
rick Church near the downtown business district, 
the doormen at one of the leading hotels passed 
this word along to all the incoming guests. As a 
result, many came to the church to “pay their 
respects” to Our Lady. 

Auxiliary Bishop Bernard J. Sheil presided at 
the Solemn High Mass honoring Our Lady of 
Fatima when the statue visited St. Andrew Church. 

At Holy Rosary Church in South Chicago, a man, 
crippled by arthritis, stayed 9 hours through the 
night, praying the Rosary in a special novena of 


Flags of eight nations which took part in the dramatic prologue at Sorrow- 
ful Mother Shrine, salute the “Pilgrim Virgin” as congregation of nearly 
10,000 sing the Star Spangled Banner. 
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hours to Our Lady of Fatima—in reparation for 
sins of the world. In the same parish, a non- 
Catholic man attended the Marian Hour at his 
wife’s suggestion. He was so impressed by what 
he had seen and heard, that upon returning home, 
he asked his wife to teach him how to pray the 
Rosary so that his family could say this prayer 
together. 

After school hours, more than 300 girls from 
Alvernia High School walked two miles to see the 
“Pilgrim Virgin” at St. Francis Xavier Church- 
praying the Rosary and singing hymns to Our Lady 
on the way. It was in this church that a blind 
lady, led by her “seeing eye” dog, approached to 
venerate Our Lady’s image, and to offer her suf- 
ferings in reparation to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. 

St. Francis ‘Xavier Church is the center of the 
Archconfraternity of Mary, Queen of All Hearts, 
established and directed by Rev. Nicholas A. Nor- 
man, assistant pastor. The purpose of the Arch- 
confraternity is to obtain souls who are willing to 
consecrate themselves to Mary, Queen of All Hearts, 
and to practice true devotion to her as recom- 
mended by St. Grignon de Montfort. When the 
fair white replica of Our Lady of Fatima was 
enshrined in the church, one young man served as 
honor guard for nearly 12 hours, directing the flow 
of traffic for crowds totalling 25,000 who had come 
to venerate the statue. Later, quite by chance, it 
was discovered that this man insisted on living in 
near-poverty, so that he could spend the greater 
part of his salary and practically all of his spare 
time spreading devotion to Mary, through the 
Archconfraternity. 

Three busloads of people arrived from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, some 200 miles away, and spent most 
of Sunday, September 12th attending services hon- 
oring Our Lady at St. Barnabas Church. 

The Chicago schedule was so arranged that the 
“Pilgrim Virgin” visited all parts of the city. Dur- 
ing the first few days, crowds averaged around 
7500 for each church, in spite of the fact that 
Chicago was in the grip of the worst heat wave 
in its history. Toward the end, the average in- 
creased to nearly 20,000 a day. Such record break- 
ing throngs venerated the statue at St. Juliana, St. 
Patrick, St. Francis Xavier, St. Clara, and Holy 
Family Churches in Chicago, and Ascension Church 
in Oak Park, Illinois. 

Many devout clients of Our Lady followed her 
image around Chicago, attending services in every 
church where the statue visited. 

The “Pilgrim Virgin” visit began and ended at 
St. Clara Church—National Shrine of the Little 
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Flower. Very Rev. Leo J. Walter, O. Carm, recently 
elected Provincial of the Carmelite Fathers (Proy- 
ince of the Most Pure Heart of Mary), celebrated 
the final Solemn High Mass in honor of Our Lady 
of Fatima. 

Using the most conservative estimates, (which 
is the adopted policy in recording this history), 
well over 300,000 persons viewed the famous statue 
and offered millions of prayers for peace. In great 
numbers they filled the Confessionals to make their 
peace with God; and later received Our Lord in 
Holy Communion. With just pride the residents 
of the “Windy City” could “blow” about the mag- 
nificent reception they accorded the “Pilgrim Vir- 
gin”; and their wonderful response to Our Lady’s 
requests for prayer and sacrifice. 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE IN LANSING DIOCESE 


Early in August the “Pilgrim Virgin” visited the 
Lansing (Michigan) Diocese for two days, stopping 
at the Cathedral in Lansing, and at Nazareth Col- 
(See October issue). Bishop 
Joseph H. Albers was so edified by the remarkable 
turnouts for the various services, and the spiritual 
blessings resulting, that he immediately requested 
Bishop O’Hara of Buffalo to permit the statue to 
return to the diocese at the first opportunity. 


lege in Kalamazoo, 


The “command performance” began Saturday, 
September 18th, and continued for 8 days through 
September 26th. Cities and towns visited on the 
current trip were Benton Harbor, Jackson, Fowler, 
Westphalia, Owosso, and Flint, all in Michigan. 
Including the earlier visit, more than 50,000 of the 
faithful, representing 60% of all the Catholics in 
the diocese, filled the churches to pay honor to 
Our Lady of Fatima. 

In the crowds at St. John’s Church, Benton 
Harbor, was a family who had come from Florida. 

The greatest demonstrations in the diocese oc- 
curred at St. Mary’s Church, Jackson, where crowds 
totalling 15,000 filled the church at least 10 times 
during the two-day visit. Both nights, the throngs 
were so big that many stood on the sidewalks to 
hear Monsignor McGrath preach the sermons over 
amplifiers. Particularly attentive was the Metho- 
dist Minister, who, with his wife, attended one of 
the services. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank Hardy, paster, 
remarked that in all his days he had never seen 
anything like the devotion of the people during 
the “Pilgrim Virgin” visit. An ardent apostle of 
Our Lady of Fatima, he personally conducted most 
of the services. A few days after the statue de- 
perted, he left New York aboard the Queen Mary 
to serve as spiritual director for the large group 

(Continued on page 315) 
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A NEW RED STRATEGY 


URING the war, the Polit- 
D bureau instituted a new tac- 

tical pattern. It began its 

existence concurrently with 
the Comintern’s alleged dissolution. 
It is an alleged surrender to the 
growing spirit of nationalism within 
the nations which are Kremlin ob- 
jectives. The Politbureau’s_ sur- 
render to this nationalism is, how- 
ever, nothing more than hypocrisy; 
yet its results are more realistic 
than the Kremlin ever suspected. 
This new strategy has so far proved 
a boomerang, returning to strike its 
projector in the face. 


The spirit of nationalism has been 
steadily on the march since the end 
of the Middle Ages. So far its 
march has been unstoppable. Its 
growth has been clearly discernible. 
It has been the cause of many wars. 
It has caused a national egotism, 
very often mistaken for patriotism, 
which has caused nations to carry 
chips on their shoulders with a dare. 
It has been the cause of both politi- 
cal and economic imperialism. It 
has been the chief factor behind the 
growth of 
and the subsequent exploitation of 
colonial peoples. 


large colonial empires 
Despite its power 
to cause one war after another, each 
Tesulting in much misery of all 
kinds to participants and often to 


hon-participants, practically no na- 
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tion is willing to deny it its ex- 
istence. It is a part of the Indivi- 
dualistic Age which has bedeviled 
world society for the past four cen- 
turies. It is simply Individualism 
on a national scale, being the in- 
dividualistic expression by nations 
in their participation in the world 
scene. The evil aspects of national- 
ism will not end until Individualism 
has been replaced by the practice of 
brotherhood and a wide-spread ac- 
ceptance of the unity of the human 
family. 

Prior to World War II, Com- 
munism’s leaders evidentiy failed to 
realize nationalism’s power. Or 
perhaps it felt that Communism’s 
operational pattern, with its exact- 
ing demands of strict loyalty and 
obedience to the Kremlin, could over- 
come it. In either event, Com- 
munism’s leaders were wrong. Na- 
tionalism is altogether too strong 
for the Kremlin to overcome. De- 
spite the 
which the Kremlin exercises over its 


remarkable discipline 
minions everywhere, the nationalis- 
tic spirit has continued to progres- 
sively infuse the hearts and minds 
of even high-placed Reds who live 
In truth, 
strong evidences that it 


outside Russia’s borders. 
there are 
has deeply affected Red leadership 
in the Kremlin itself. 


The Politbureau had always in- 
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sisted that its adherents outside of 
Russia give first allegiance to Com- 
munist Russia, thus being Commu- 
nists first and nationals of a given 
country second. It expected non- 
Russian Communists to betray their 
country whenever the interest of 
world Communism as represented by 
Moscow could be better served by 
doing so. This insistence was not a 
secret and, as a result, caused Com- 
munists within a given country to be 
regarded as something apart from 
that country and its best interests. 


H. C. McGINNIS 











The ever-growing spirit of national- 
ism within the world’s nations 
caused strong resistances to be set 
up against Communist groups oper- 
ating outside of Russia. As this re- 
sistance increased, members of Com- 
munist groups operating inside of 
nations designated as Communism’s 
victims found themselves torn be- 
tween two powerful forces. On one 
hand they felt an urge to be loyal 
to the interests of Moscow, even 
when Moscow’s designs were inimi- 
cal to the land of their birth. On 
the other hand, there was an almost 
irresistable urge to join the na- 
tionalistic march of their fellow- 
countrymen. The Politbureau 
sensed this situation accurately 
enough and, after mulling the mat- 
ter over, decided to trickily turn the 
situation to its own benefit. 


The Politbureau made its decision 
one too soon. During World War 
II, nationalism grew as never be- 
fore. The governments in exile re- 
sulting from Hitler’s invasions beat 
the tom-toms of patriotism furious- 
ly as they sought to inspire under- 
ground resistance. They found it 
highly advantageous to appeal to 
the nationalistic pride of their sub- 
jects. They discovered that people 
would sacrifice more for what they 
termed their nation’s honor than 
they would for their own individual 
freedom. The leaders of nations 
threatened with invasion by Hitler 
discovered the same thing. Hence 
the growth of nationalistic spirit 
was aided and abetted by every 
means of modern psychological pro- 
paganda. Even the Reds within 
these nations found themselves vic- 
tims of nationalism’s pull. As a re- 
sult they made the welfare of their 
beleaguered nations paramount. In 
invaded countries they took leading 
parts in underground resistance 
movements. Often they were able 
to render invaluable services since 
they were already well schooled in 
the techniques and patterns of 
underground movements. Sometimes 
the Red subversive movement of 
which they were members was used 
as the backbone or framework of a 
national resistance movement 
The upshot of all 


new 
against Hitler. 
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this was that Reds in occupied 
countries frequently received the es- 
teem and gratitude of their non- 
Communist fellow-countrymen. In 
the countries not yet occupied but 
immediately threatened by Hitler, 
the new tolerance and even friend- 
liness shown toward Reds almost 
equalled their new positions in oc- 
cupied nations. The Politbureau, 
still scheming far into the future, 
began to perceive a new method 
which its subversive movements in 
other countries could use to worm 
their way into the confidence of the 
government and_ peoples’ they 
planned to ovgrthrow. 


With many flourishes the Comin- 
tern was declared dissolved. Ac- 
cording to the Kremlin, the long- 
standing international conspiracy 
for a world-wide revolution designed 
to make the world Communist had 
come to an end. Henceforth, all was 
to be sweetness and light between 
Red Russia and all other nations. 
One was given to understand that 
Communist parties and organiza- 
tions outside of Russia were now 
totally divorced from Moscow’s dic- 
tation. Of course it was announced 
that the Comintern would be re- 
placed by the Cominform; but this 
new organization, so the world was 
told, was to be nothing more than 
a meek and mild, perfectly harmless 


affair which would serve as an 
agency through which the world’s 
various Communist organizations 


could keep in friendly touch with 
one another. All this was the sheer- 
est hypocrisy; for actually the Com- 
inform was intended to replace the 
Comintern with few if any changes. 
This has been proved definitely by 
the recent disputes between the 
Cominform and Tito. Tito is now 
in the Red dog-house simply because 
he refused to submit to the Com- 
inform’s dictates. Moscow’s new 
strategy is to deceive its intended 
victims into believing that Com- 
munist groups within their borders 
no longer owe primary allegiance to 
either Moscow or a Moscow-inspired 
Communist world order. It is Mos- 
cow’s present intention to have its 
victim-nations accept Communist 
Parties in their midst on the same 


¥ 
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basis that it accepts other national 
political parties, and to believe that 
said Communist Parties work only 
for what they believe to be the na- 
tion’s best interests. Unfortunately, 
there are evidences that several na- 
tions have partially succumbed to 
this new form of intrigue. 


This new strategy has caused 
what appears to be a three-way 
split among Communists outside of 
Russia. First, there is that group 
of Reds who realize fully that 
Moscow’s claim that the Comintern 
has been dissolved constitutes a bare- 
faced lie and who are willing to con- 
tinue a part of, and to aid and abet 
in every way the promotion of this 
hypocritical activity. These Reds 
realize that in the final analysis they 
will continue to be bound hand and 
foot to the Kremlin’s every wish. 
In the second category are those 
Reds who perceive the lie and seem- 
ingly have become part of it. How- 
ever, they await patiently the time 
when circumstances. will permit 
them to form little Kremlins and Po- 
litbureaus of their own, with the 
new arrangement being allied to but 
not subject to Moscow. Tito has 
proved himself exhibit A in this 
category. The third group is com- 
posed of those who are evidently 
sufficiently naive to believe that the 
Politbureau means what it says. 
These persons, evidently not too 
high in Communist Party ranks, evi- 
dently believe that Moscow now per- 
mits the Communist Party within a 
given nation to be an entirely sepa- 
rate entity. As a result, they permit 
themselves to succumb more and 
more to the nationalistic spirit. 
Since these persons are highly gul- 
lible, they have succeeded in con- 
vincing themselves that a Com- 
munist victory within their own na- 
tion would bring about the most 
satisfactory conditions for that na- 
tion. Because of this, there are 
actually members of the American 
Communist Party who honestly be- 
lieve that there can be such a thing 
as an American brand of Com- 
munism and that a victorious Ameri- 
can Communist Party would be en- 
tirely free from Moscow’s dictation. 
Thus they attempt to bring about 
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the monstrosity of a two-headed boasting was neither insolent nor 


creature, in which one head thinks arrogant. 


tionalistic aims, while the other 
concerns itself in that international 
conspiracy Which is Communism. 
The members of all three of the 
above categories are equally danger- 
ous to the peace, security, and in- 
tegrity of the countries which they 
inhabit. 
difference, members of the third ¢xists. 


cause. 
solutely sincere. 


American patriots must be keenly 


The man claimed with aware of this new Red strategy. It 
exclusively of the promotion of na- heat that he was as much American 


is all the more dangerous because 


as anyone else and would give the many American Communists now 
last drop o: his blood in his nation’s plainly believe that Moscow has 
It appears that he was ab- finally surrendred to the spirit of 
He no doubt be- nationalism which exists throughout 
lieved that a divided allegiance be- the world. 
tween Moscow and his own country, guilty of wishful thinking which 
If there is any degree of with Moscow coming first, no longer leans toward their own nationalistic 
He evidently believes that yearnings. 


In this belief they are 


However, they honestly 


category are likely to be more there can be an American Com- believe that the Communist Party 


dangerous than the others. It is munism_ which 


possible that they may succeed in 


can be 


entirely can now be integrated into the 


American, with its aims and objec- American political pattern as an en- 


deceiving many non-Communist fel- tives outlined by members of the tity free from the Politbureau di- 


low-countrymen as they have suc- American Party. 


ceeded in deceiving 


The other state- rectives. Their sincere conviction 


themselves. ment was made by a woman school that Moscow is not lying, this time 


Only a few weeks ago the press teacher who insisted with conviction at least, when she says that the 
carried statements made by two that Communism is as American as Comintern no longer exists, may be- 


American Communists which should baseball. 


Evidently this 


person guile some Americans, more or less 


prove very illuminating. One state- sees no difference between an Ameri- gullible by nature, into believing 


ment was made before the Congres- can Communist and an American that American Communists are no 


sional Committee, investigating Red 


activities, by an American who made_ there are no evidences apparent that 


no effort whatsoever to conceal his she is high in 


boasted proudly of 


Republican or Democrat. 


them. This ganization or of the Kremlin. 


But then longer a definite part of the Com- 


munist International. Should A- 


the confidence of merican patriots prove to be so 
Communist connections; rather he either the American Communist or- 


naive, the end of American democ- 
racy may lie in the near future. 





OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


(Continued from page 312) 


of Americans making a special pilgrimage to the 
great Shrine at Fatima, Portugal. When the statue 
left St. Mary’s, some of the children broke into 
tears, and begged that Our Lady through her beau- 
tiful image return again in the future. 

Tuesday morning, September 22nd, a young man 
and woman were united in Matrimony by Rev. 
George Esper, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Fow- 
ler, Michigan. That night, still in wedding attire, 
the bride and groom were part of the overflow 
crowd of more than 1500 that greeted the “Pilgrim 
Virgin” at the church. The young couple, unmind- 
ful of comment, left friends and relatives to their 
worldly pleasures at a gala party, returned to the 
church, and prayed before the radiant image of 
Our Lady, asking the Mother of God to bless their 
Marriage with peace and happiness. “Congratu- 
lations” to the bride and groom, who could not 
have picked a more perfect way to begin their 
married life. 

There was no activity of any kind in Westphalia, 


Michigan on Wednesday afternoon, September 23rd 

except at St. Mary’s Church. There, more than 
2000 men, women and children—mostly men—filled 
the church for the entire three hours that the 
“Pilgrim Virgin” visited there. Practically all of 
German descent, they had come from the farms 
for miles around, and had closed down all business 
operations in order to provide a fitting welcome 
for the famed replica of Our Lady. In addition, 
they had come to pray for peace in the world, 
particularly in their homeland where there is no 
peace in these troubled days. 


St. Paul’s Church, Owosso, Michigan was 
“jammed to the rafters” with people who had come 
to hear the message of Fatima. Even though the 
aisles and vestibules were filled to overflowing, 
there were almost as many people listening to the 
sermon and praying the Rosary on the church lawn 
as there were inside. 


(Continued on page 318) 
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To the spiritually minded Catho- 
lic physician, despite the fact that 
his service as accoucheur may have 
extended over many years, the mere 
observation of “a woman with 
child” never quite ceases to arouse 
feelings of wonder and reverence. 


The woman he has been engaged 
to deliver is a human being raised 
to the high honor of a prospective 
mother. To the hard-cased scien- 
tist, she is simply fulfilling a func- 
tion thoroughly understood and 
common to her sex. Nevertheless, 
to the physician whose vision pene- 
trates deeper than the physical as- 
pects, this function of gestation con- 
tinues to impress him as somewhat 
of a miracle. 


And rightly so, for the marvelous 
process from the moment of concep- 
tion until a new-born child breathes 
its first breath is a hidden genesis 
only a little short of the miraculous. 


The true scientist remains humble 
in the presence of nature’s mys- 
teries. Although these have been 
analyzed and fairly well defined, 
they have not been revealed in es- 
sence. The finite mind of man may 
penetrate so far—and no farther. 

In brief, the trained intelligence 
of the scientist and physician must 
needs stand in awe before the handi- 
work of Divine Intelligence. An 
Unseen Hand exercising the Mas- 
ter’s skill will never be equalled by. 
the creative talent of mortal man. 


And so with this sublime process 
of procreation. The origin of em- 
bryonic life, the mystery still re- 
maining unsolved in the why of 
viable development, is a prerogative 
reserved for the Infinite and Him 
only ... In this creation of a human 
being is repeated a phase of activity 
governed by the natural order, a 
product of God’s law. Supernatural- 
ly here is a repetition of a primal 
@ decree which He, the Creator, issued 
in a command to Adam and Eve in 
the Garden of Eden. Here is evi- 
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dent a Divine Purpose foreordained 
and authorized to continue without 
interruption in the existence of the 
human race. 


Nor may the ulterior purposes of 
a mortal hand interfere—at least, 
not without severe penalty, physical 
or moral. The Almighty’s unequi- 
vocal fiat “to increase and multiply” 
still remains in force, and always 
will remain as an obligation placed 
on humankind wheresoever it may 
abide on the face of the earth ... 

In contemplation of this Divine 
intention, should not the lay man 
and woman be moved by awesome 
sentiments even as the obstetrician 
stands in wonder? These two—male 
and female of the human species, 
are they not supremely involved in 
body, mind and soul? Is not their’s 
the inheritance not only of a pro- 
claimed duty but likewise a blessed 
privilege—to join their generative 
natures in the function of procrea- 
tion? And in this act to bow their 


Francis Sims 
Pounds, M.D. 
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heads in submission to the Divine 
Will? As in every instance where 
the human will submits to the Dj- 
vine Will, the reward is forthcoming 
in overflowing measure. In grati- 
tude and rejoicing they will lift 
their hearts, because to them a child 
has been born... 


This is consummation. What of 
the woman still with child? Free- 
ly she has rendered her bodily self 
as an instrument of the Divine Pur- 
pose. She, born to sin, has dedi- 
cated a nine-month period to a new 
being endowed with an immortal 
soul. She has become host to a 
guest housed and fed in ‘er ma- 
ternal womb. From her fi* .ware- 
ness of conception until ti. our of 
her travail, she shall be conscious 
of the guest’s indispensable com- 
fort and needs. She and none other 
shall bear an awesome responsibility 
to one yet unborn. To guard with 
utmost vigilance and unremitting 
caution the tender life now subject 
to her life—this will call forth 
every element of fortitude and deli- 
cacy within her maternal heart. 


In this conscientious attitude 
toward the pregnant state, the bodi- 
ly welfare of the host will necessari- 
ly govern the bodily welfare of the 
helpless guest. She will plan her 
life during these fruitful months in 
such a manner as to place no pos- 
sible handicap on the growth and 
development of the foetus fed 
through her own blood. In every 
sense—in body, mind and soul—she 
will sign a pledge of allegiance to 
“the flesh of her own flesh.” In 
fealty to the unborn, she will honor 
its demands though the price of 
loyalty should mean stupendous sac- 
rifice of self. 


To the Catholic physician it is edi- 
fying to note that the great majori- 
ty vf intelligent Catholic women 
when pregnant do live up to this 
exalted ideal. To them is given an 
insight not derived from mere 
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animal instinct. The sublimation of 
self-interest to the child’s interest 
stems from a spiritual concept which 
elevates the grosser aspects of child- 
bearing into the chaste. In merit- 
ing grace, they become “stern 
daughters of the voice of God.” 


On the other hand, we shall have 
to consider other women who give 
scant quarter to the high purpose 
their sex is under duress to serve. 
As expectant mothers they often 
resent this obligation, even at the 
risk of losing the child they have 
conceived. Often when under the 
supervision of a skilled physician, 
this rebellious minority fails to co- 
operate. Instructions are viewed 
lightly; to them modern medical 
science is a bit “old fogeyish.” It 
seems so, perhaps, because a rigid 
regime would interfere with per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, and in some 
eases with acquired habits detri- 
mental to both mother and babe. 


In these cases the doctor serves as 
best he may. He suffers under a 
handicap not really within his 
sphere. His advice and counsel are 
more or less limited to the patient’s 
willingness to follow the regime he 
prescribes. The perverse woman 
with child is often lacking in moral 
principles without which self-sacri- 
fice is foreign to her self-centered 
Only a spiritual attitude 
toward her maternal function will 
correct such a state of mind. Not 
that the physician may totally 
ignore the spiritual attunement of 
his patient. The psychologist and 
the psychiatrist have served to 
emphasize the inter-relationship of 
body, mind and soul. A human be- 
ing is by nature three-fold. Each 
phase of the personality is bound to 
react on another phase. During the 
period of gestation, this well-es- 
tablished theorem is strongly con- 
firmed. Emotional states beyond 
the normal at this time, may they 
not mean repercussions from an un- 
stable spiritual outlook? In such 
instances, the spiritual adviser may 
play an important role—and he 
frequently does—in the expectant 
mother’s moral realizations. Obvi- 
ously, the physician and the priest 
ir cooperative service will constitute 


desires. 
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her most trustworthy counsellors. 
Need she go elsewhere, as she has 
been known to do, for maternal 
guidance? 

We have dwelt upon the expect- 
ant mother’s sense of obligation and 
her attitudes. What about the 
woman in wedlock who has not yet 
conceived? Would it not contribute 
markedly to normal childbearing if 
the newly wedded woman could be 
persuaded to take individual instruc- 
tion from both psysician and spirit- 
ual adviser? Many surprisingly 
false notions exist in the mental and 
emotional lives of newly wed women. 
Would not this “in advance” knowl- 
edge and spiritual grounding seem 
a fit preparation for that auspicious 
event—the awareness of conception? 
A woman who has chosen the voca- 
tion of holy matrimony, may she 
ignore the plausibility of becoming 
prepared beforehand—of learning 
in scientific detail those rational 
living habits essential to health of 
body and mind at all times, but par- 
ticularly of value during parturi- 
tion? 

To hold up an ideal of healthful 
living—should not this include all 
women, pregnant or otherwise? A 
body rendered clean and strong and 
femininely prepared for conception 
and childbearing, what a wise pre- 
ventive measure aimed at the saving 
of unborn lives during pregnancy! 


In the eradication of harmful 
habits alone, this ideal would consti- 
tute a worthy goal. In the acceler- 
ated tempo of the times, an increase 
in deleterious self-indulgence star- 
tles the perception of the physician. 
War-torn speed and tension and un- 
certainties created abnormal atti- 
tudes and habits. These carried 
over to the post-war period and re- 
main prevalent today. Self-indul- 
gence seems to have gone on a ram- 
page. Excessive use of stimulants 
or sedatives, as the case may be, pbe- 
speaks ills of the body, weaknesses 
of the spirit, and confusion of the 
mind. 

In this reference the question is 
being asked: “Has the excessive in- 
dulgence in alcoholic liquors, the 
“chain” smoking cigarette habit, 
particularly by women, the “fast 
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life” made possible to the multitude 
because of higher wages and shorter 
work hours—has this trend proved 
prejudicial to the childbearing 
woman?” May it constitute an in- 
direct cause in the loss of the child 
before pregnancy has been com- 
pleted? Could these dissipations 
carried to the extreme reduce the 
likelihood of conception because of 
weakened fertility in both the fe- 
male and the male? 

Although these questions remain 
controversial, and by some doctors 
are counted as mere assumptions, 
they are at the least worthy of 
analysis and _ further research. 
Most certainly we can conclude by 
common-sense reasoning that toxin 
bearing stimulants and sedatives do 
not ever promote a normal state of 
health. To a greater or less degree, 
they will eventually cause certain 
functional disturbances in the body 
economy. Moreover, these _ indul- 
gences are habit-forming to an ex- 
tent very difficult to break. When 
of long-standing, as anyone who has 
made the attempt will readily admit, 
the conquering of an ingrained habit 
is a test few persons will accept. 

Hence present-day “fast living” 
may be counted as a menace to 
either masculine or feminine bodily 
integrity. In view of the dangers, 
a husband who values his virility, a 
wife who wishes to remain true to 
her maternal privilege, will not “go 
fast” but will “hold fast” to sen- 
sible, normal living habits. 

This word of caution is equally 
applicable to present day youth. 
The unmarried, the younger men 
and women, may not be ignored. 
They too are being subjected 
through outside contacts to all the 
various phases of current dissipa- 
tions; they are being carried away 
by prevalent allurements; they par- 
take of the debilitating indulgences. 
Needless to reiterate, the new 
generation in increasing numbers 
must soon take over the responsi- 
bility of matrimony, they in large 
proportion to become our future 
fathers and mothers. For this 
parental vocation, where shall they 
undergo a preparatory training? 


Surely these young and promising 
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adults will not build rugged man- Causes invariably lead to effects. carried to maturity and enter life 
hood and womanhood in the rural Ergo, let causes be initiated favor- free of crippling impediments. 


road-house nor in the city tap-room. ably if favorable effects are de- 


Neither shall they lay down founda- sired. 
tions of vigor at popular “cocktail Through 


self-indulgences, shall may be ahead. 


Thus we gain esomething by look- 
ing back in order to see clearly what 
In the light of a 


parties” nor in liquor-saturated “hot youthful unawareness reach a point truly Christian concept of life, the 
spots” where health breaking exces- where it waives every consideration so-called “fast life” contributes a 
ses tempt the unwary and lead them of a possible parenthood a little deficient moral preparation. From 
finaily to confirmed abuse of other- later in life? Parenthood at normal the viewpoint of parental welfare 


wise legitimate uses. 
The far-seeing eye of preventive responsibility. 


level is a role surcharged with heavy and normal childbirth, the meriting 
Robust health be- of 


conjugal happiness through 


measures native to the physician comes a desideratum for adequate healthy children, the way of self- 
looks toward prospective fathers and fulfilment. Health sufficient to bear indulgence looms as a _ menace. 
mothers. He hopes to be assured of unhandicapped progency, untainted Moderation in all things is an 


a clean blood stream in the woman offspring; health over and above at- ancient formula. 
with child. On parents still-in-the- tractive muscular development; that aptly to 


It applies most 


marriage preparations 


making he will have to depend. Will is, dependable organic efficiency ... which lead to the propagation of 
their preparation lead to pregnan- Vitality “of the essence”’—this will new lives, lives which are destined 
cies uninterrupted by weaknesses lighten the burden of the childbear- to propagate themselves again and 


sufficient to cause loss of the mother ing period. 


This will assure the again even “till the crack of 


or of the foetus which she carries? physician that the foetus will be doom.” 





OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


(Continued from page 315) 


BOYS PREFER ‘PILGRIM VIRGIN” 
TO FOOTBALL GAME 


The car bearing the “Pilgrim Virgin” pulls al- 
most unnoticed into St. Michael’s school yard at 
Flint, Michigan. Since it is a grand sunny day, 
everywhere young boys are having a wonderful 
time playing fotball. Suddenly, one of them spies 
the statue. He lets out a whoop and holler, informs 
his companions, and they come rushing up to the 
car, forgetting all about their game. Then, on all 
sides are heard complimentary exclamations of de- 
light and praise as the boys comment on the beauty 
of the statue. Almost all of them know the history 
and fame of the statue, and in their own lives 
are fulfilling the requests of Our Lady of Fatima. 

That week-end, in spite of a transportation strike 
halting all streetcars and buses, more than 15,000 
persons attended the various services in St. Michael 
Church. The priests were kept so busy with Con- 
fessions and Communions, that one assistant pastor 
remarked, “It seems like Christmas and Easter 
time.” 
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Bishop Albers presided at the Solemn High Mass 
on the final day in the diocese. He urged the 
members of the congregation, and people every- 
where, to comply with the requests of Our Lady 
of Fatima quickly to avert disaster, and particu- 
larly to establish the Family Rosary in their homes 
as the best means of insuring permanent world 
peace. 

Nowhere during the course of this pilgrimage, 
have the people shown greater love and devotion 
for Our Lord and His Blessed Mother than in the 
Lansing Diocese. What the Catholics there lack 
in numbers they make in in faith and “spirit.” 
Particularly impressive is the tremendous number 
of Holy Communions distributed at all times—even 
on weekdays and at the late Sunday Masses. At 
almost every church visited, special novenas of 
Rosaries were offered in preparation for the com- 
ing of the “Pilgrim Virgin.” 

Yes, the Catholics of the Lansing Diocese have 
found the key to personal happiness in frequent 
Communion and the daily Rosary—‘to Jesus 
through Mary.” 
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Harold Gluck, Ph. D. 


Do you believe in witches? Well, let us wait a 
minute before you answer this question. Do you 
have any pet superstitions? For example, if a mir- 
ror breaks in your home, do you exclaim in a 
horrified voice, “Oh, seven years of hard luck!” 
Or just before an important event is to take place, 
do you rub a rabbit’s foot against your hand and 
say to yourself, “I can’t lose now, good fortune is 
on my side’? On the other hand, do you almost 
faint when a black cat crosses your path? Do 
numbers like “three,” “seven” and “thirteen” hold 
a special significance for you? Are you worried 
when an old lady with a skin like weather beaten 
parchment intones, “A curse upon you and yours”? 
If you believe in any one of the items mentioned, 
or similar ones—then you do believe in witches and 
witchcraft. For all these so-called superstitions are 
mostly remnants of the days when people believed 
that witches had the mystical power to foretell e- 
vents and affect our destinies. 


Recently I was walking down the main street 
of my town. A woman with a baby carriage turned 
the street corner. An old lady with one bad eye 
glanced at the baby and then I heard an unearthly 
scream from the lips of the mother. She grabbed 
at my coat sleeve and sobbed, “She has the Evil 
Eye. She wants to put a spell on my baby. She 
is doing that to other babies. If she tries that 
again, I’ll kill that old witch!” 


| TODAY... 


You would be surprised at the large number of 
people who in this day of so-called enlightenment 
believe in witchcraft of one sort or another. In 
answer to the question, “Are there such things as 
witches?” here is the viewpoint of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. “We cannot perhaps affirm it for the 
present day, but the Scriptural account of Saul’s 
visit to the Witch of Endor (I Kings XXVIII) 
and her evoking for him the ghost of Samuel, 
together with the severe denunciations of witch- 
craft to be found in Holy Scripture and in the 
legislation of the Church, leaves no doubt with 
reference to the past. This does not imply that a 
great deal of ridiculous superstition has not been 
connected with the belief in witches, or that there 
has not been a vast deal of imposture on the part 
of those who practiced witchcraft.” 


England in the Seventeenth Century was swept 
by a mania in regard to witches—and for the 
record let it be said a wit:h may be either male or 
female. There were supposed to be a variety of 
ways in which you could “spot” a witch. Strange 
marks on various parts of the human body were 
said to be “the kiss of the devil” and meant that 
the lord of the underworld had made a pact with 
a human being and signed it with this physical 
imprint. Such a mark was stuck with a needle and 
if it proved to be insensiblbe or bloodless, the per- 
son accused was held to be a witch. If animals or 
human beings in a vicinity met with misfortune 
that was held to be evidence that a witch was at 
work. The height of stupidity was reached in the 
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so-called dunking test. James I of England in his 
work entitled ‘““Daemonologie” set forth a procedure 
by which one could test a suspected person. It was 
based on the idea that water of baptism would 
reject a witch. Hence the suspect was bound and 
thrown into water. If her or she sank—that was 
evidence of innocence. If he or she floated, that 
was evidence of being guilty. Think about this 
for a minute or two and you will howl! You just 
didn’t stand a chance either way. For the accused 
person would naturally try to sink, with rather 
unfortunate results. 


By the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
clergy and the learned laymen of the time succeed- 
ed in getting a bit of sanity into the heads of the 
ruling classes and in 1736 the penal laws against 
witches were repealed. But stupidity and foolish- 
ness die a hard and prolonged death. And in 1751 
there took place a tragic event which still has its 
message for us in the present day. 


A man by the name of Butterfield was at home 
one afternoon when an old woman, Ruth Osborne, 
who was over seventy years of age, stopped at his 
dwelling and asked him for some buttermilk. He 
refused and she mumbled something under her 
breath. At that time Prince Edward was on the 
march and the words were to the effect that the 
Pretender would get Butterfield and his cows. 
When Butterfield became ill and his calves also 
departed from normal behavior he at once inter- 
preted the words of Ruth Osborne as a curse. He 
told his friends about this and the talk got bigger 
and bigger. Thomas Colley became the leader of a 
mob of men who had decided to give Ruth and her 
husband, John, the “dunking test” to see whether 
or not they were witches. On April 18, 1751, a man 
named Nichols went to William Dell, the crier of 
Hemel, Hempstead, in Hertfordshire and delivered 
to him a piece of paper, with four pence, to cry 
the words written thereon, “This is to give notice 
that on Monday next a man and a woman are to 
be publicly ducked at Tring, in this country, for 
their wicked crimes.” The crier went on his rounds, 
in a loud tone informing the people about the com- 
ing event. These words were overheard by Mr. 
Barton, overseer of the parish of Tring, who being 
informed that the persons intended to be ducked 
were John Osborne and his wife Ruth, sent them 
to the workhouse as a protection from the rage ot 
an insane mob. Talk about the damage that can 
be done by a present day rabble rouser and you 
see times haven’t changed. On the appointed day 
an immense number of people, estimated at not 
less than five thousand, assembled near the work- 
house at Tring, vowing revenge against Osborne 
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and his wife, as a wizard and a witch, and de- 
manding that they should be delivered up to them. 
In their fury, the mob pulled down a wall belonging 
to the workhouse and broke the windows and win- 
dow frames of the building. However, on the pre- 
ceding evening, the master of the workhouse, sus- 
pecting some violence from what he heard of the 
disposition of the people, had sent Osborne and his 
wife to the vestry-room belonging to the church, 
as a place most likely to secure them from insult 
and harm. 

But the mob would not believe that the Osbornes 
had been removed from the workhouse. They rushed 
into it, seached it through and through, examining 
the closets, boxes, trunks, and even the large salt 
box. They swore they would pull down the house 
and set fire to the entire town of Tring unless 
Osborne and his wife were produced. Alas, the 
master of the workhouse, fearful that the crazed 
mob would carry out their threat, informed them 
of where he had concealed the two poor unfortunate 
people. Then the mob, with Thomas Colley at the 
head, went there and dragged the husband and wife 
to a pond called Marlston-Mere, where the man 
and woman, having been stripped were separately 
tied up in a cloth. A rope was then bound round 
the body of the woman, under her arm pits, and 
two men dragged her into the pond and through it 
several times. Colley went into the pond and with 
a stick turned poor Ruth Osborne from side to side. 
Then the husband was given a dose of this treat- 
ment. The wife died on the spot and the husband 
died soon after from injuries received. 

Thomas Colley was arrested, tried for murder 
and found guilty. He was hung for his crime. But 
the event which makes this entire incident of such 
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importance is the letter that Colley left behind for 
posterity to read and benefit by his error. While 
in his cell he had time to reflect on the terrible 
course of events that had taken place because of 
his stupidity. So the day before his execution he 
signed the following declaration and he requested 
that it might be sent throughout the various towns 
and villages in the country: 
“Good people: 

I beseech you all to take warning by an 
unhappy man’s suffering, that you be not de- 
luded into so absurd and wicked a conceit as 
to believe that there are any such beings upon 
earth as witches. 

It was that foolish and vain imagination, 
heightened and inflamed by the strength of 
liquor, which prompted me to be instrumental 
(with others as mad as myself) in the horrid 
and barbarous murder of Ruth Osborne, the 





supposed witch, for which I am now so de- 

servedly to suffer death. 

I am fully convinced of my former error, 
and, with the sincerity of a dying man, declare 
that I do not believe there is such a thing in 
being as a witch; and pray God that none of 
you, through a contrary persuasion, may here- 
after be induced to think that you have a right 
in any shape to persecute, much less endanger 
the life of a fellow-creature. I beg of you all 
to pray to God to forgive me, and to wash 
clean my polluted soul in the blood of Jesus 
Christ, my Savior and Redeemer. 

So exhorteth you all, 
The dying, 
Thomas Colley.” 

And when lights are low, and you see the flicker 
of the candle’s shadow dancing up and down on 
the wall, just don’t let your imagination make a 
fool out of you. Yes, there 
is evil and temptation in 
the world. But it comes not 
from witches. It comes from 
people who have baseness in 
their hearts and souls. It is a 
basic doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church that man has 
a free will, he can make the 
choice between evil and good. 
So worry not about witches 
and the evil they may do, for 
- they existeth not; but do worry 
primarily about yourself, that 
you may make the correct 
choice between good and. evil, 
and if things go wrong, blame 
not the illusionary 


witch, but 
yourself! 





My Face is Familiar 


It’s an old story but it still has charm. It concerns in this case a drunken reporter who was 
sent to another town to interview a man. Arrived there, very drunk, he found that he had for- 


gotten the name of the man he was supposed to see. He wired his editor: 


name of interviewee.” 
Schmitt.” 


His editor wired back promptly: “His name is Schultheis. 


“Have forgotten the 
Yours is 
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Vincent McCorry, S.J. 


NAME YOUR 


HERE is one dear old legend about 
young women which became ex- 
ceedingly tiresome before it was 
finally abandoned. This was the 
myth of the poor, unfortunate 
girl, pure as the driven snow and 
innocent as all get-out who is 
lured, led, cajoled, pushed, 
pulled, hounded or otherwise 
goldbricked into serious sexual 
sin. The sugary story of the in- 
nocent fall and sinless sin was a 

farovite one in the ample, lachrymose ballads of 

the post-Victorian era: “You Made Me What | Am 

Today; | Hope You're Satisfied."’ ‘It's a Man Every 

Time, It's a Man." “It’s the Woman Who Pays.” 
All this balderdash was as comforting as it was 
insincere; and so the impression got about that, 
whenever there is questions of sexual irregularity, 
the young woman in the case is neither a guilty 
agent nor a conscious cooperator, but only a help- 
less victim; a victim who is quite charming, at that, 
and certainly quite forgivable. 

It is impossible to say how much harm was done 
by this sentimental sentiment before it was finally 
junked in favor of common sense and exact moral 
theology. Girls now are fairly well convinced that 
sin is a free act; that a sin committed by two is a 
free act on the part of two; that, although one or 
the other may be the instigator and protagonist in 
the evil act and so must bear the greater share of 
guilt, yet the act is the act of two, and both persons 
are smeared with a real and similar, if unequal, 
guilt. When a bank has been plundered and a 
character is found standing on the opposite corner 
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Those Terrible Teens, running 
serially in The Grail by spe- 
cial arrangement with the 
author and publisher, may be 
bought in book form from 
The Grail Office, St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana. The price 
This book is a 
sympathetic and frank ap- 
peal to girls to retain the 
beauty of their pure souls. 
No more appropriate gift 
could be found for any girl 
from six to sixty. Introduce it 
to the Pastor, to the Sisters, 
to parents, to all girls. They 
will be grateful to you. The 
author is Father Vincent 
McCorry, S. J. 











OWN PRICE 


holding a briefcase full of securities, he may insist 
that he is merely taking care of the bag for an 
old friend, and that the three clear whistles which 
he emitted when the police car arrived were only 
a trifling, foolish favor for one gentleman who was 
still visiting in the bank vault. However, the police 
are apt to be impatient with such a point of view, 
and may be disposed to take severe measures with 
the character in question. The most palatable com- 
mon sense protests against the insufferable pretense 
that a sin which is committed by two and which, 
indeed, can only be committed by two, should af- 
terwards be charged to the conscience and respon- 
sibility of one person. 

Admittedly, as has already been soid, the two 
cooperators in an evil act frequently are guilty in 
quite different degrees. We may ask then: when a 
boy and a girl sin, who is the more guilty party? 

The question is a difficult one; so difficult that 
the present writer has no intention of attempting 
to answer it. Instead, let us set down as a fact a 
related proposition which may possibly have some 
bearing on the question which has been asked. This, 
at least, is true: every normal young man accepts 
a girl at her own evaluation. 

The meaning of the proposition as stated should 
be fairly clear. Any young man infallibly adopts 
toward any girl the attitude which she indicates to 
be the acceptable one. A weak or vicious boy 
may very well tempt a girl; he may elaborately set 
the stage for a mutual. Even a better lad may, in 
a moment of passion, invite a girl to follow 
him into the deep dark bog of impurity. But, when 
these admission have been made, two enormously 
important observations must immediately be added. 
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First, when such allurement to sin is offered, it is 
offered invariably because the boy has somehow 
gained the impression that this girl may accept an 
invitation to evil. Secondly, as soon as the tempta- 
tion is advanced, it is promptly retracted when the 
girl’s reaction indicates that so it must be. 

Every decent girl—and perhaps every other— 
knows in her heart the truth of what has just been 
said. 

lf, then, a young man will invariably treat a 
young woman as she demands, that is, if a boy 
will always accept a girl at her own evaluation, the 
pertinent question must be, what is the girl's own 
evaluation of herself? In her own eyes, what is 
she, and what is her intrinsic worth? What is a 
girl, anyhow? Sugar and spice and all that's nice? 
Or something sweeter than sugar, more precious 
than spice and nicer than even she dreams? 

In one of the less foolish guessing contests which 
now make the airways sound like an endless Donald 
Duck film, the opening question in the process of 
identifying the unknown object goes somewhat like 
this: Is the object mineral (that is, inanimate), veget- 
able, animal or human? Perhaps we could employ 
these categories on the present questions, what is 
a girl? 

First: is a girl an inanimate thing, a mere object 
without life or feeling or thought or volition? If 
that is her own vague concept of herself, then she 
must reasonably expect to be tossed into a corner 
like a block of wood, pushed around like a tea- 
wagon or sat on like a chair. 

ls a girl vegetable, like a cabbage or a cauli- 
flower or a head of lettuce? Is she put in the world 
chiefly to grow? If that is her opinion, let her ex- 
pect to be treated in a purely utilitarian fashion. 
lf she will serve a man’s needs, good. If not, so. 

Maybe a girl is a mere animal, like a kitten. If 
such be the girl's notion of herself, she must logically 
look to be a pet and a plaything, but surely nothing 
more. Let her look also for a very brief and casual 
lifetime in the affection and notice of her master. 

But perhaps a girl realizes that she is a rational 
animal, a human being, a person endowed with in- 
tellect and free will. In that even she will anticipate 
and rightly exact, from other rational beings, that 
fair and even-handed treatment which is proper to 
the dealings of basic equais. 

A girl, though, is a certain kind of human being. 
She is a woman. Knowing this, she will be content, 
in her social contacts, with nothing less than that 
profound and abiding respect which is a woman's 
due. 

And if the girl is not only a woman, but a good 
woman, she will demand of all men an attitude 
which can only be called reverence. 

This whole theory, of course, depends not solely 
on what a girl is; it rests, for practical purposes, on 
the girl's own views of what she is. It is at least 
conceivable that a young pagan woman might look 


upon herself as the old pagan women had to regard 
themselves, as a toy and a plaything for men. In 
that event, the young woman's life will follow a 
pattern which may be unlovely to less cynical eyes, 
but which will be strictly logical. So, then, every 
girl must form her own evaluation of herself. That 
evaluation will dictate her general mode of conduct. 
And her general mode of conduct will infallibly 
rule and govern the actions of men toward her. 


The grave difficulty is that the young Catholic 
girl, who is so superbly equipped with a complete 
and veritable philosophy with regard to her own 
value, is so often woefully illogical in the applica- 
tion of her philosophy to her life. And then she 
wails when a logical, if not virtuous, young man 
tempts her, and, next, frantically tries to saddle the 
boy with the entire guilt of the sin to which she 
herself consented. 

A silly girl will insist on running with a fast crowd 
and then be outraged because it is so difficult to 
hold fast to her virtue. She will repeatedly cheapen 
herself with the most casual kisses and embraces, 
and then expect to be held precious. She will throw 
herself shamelessly at a boy, and then be shocked 
when he shows no lasting interest in dating her. 
She will dress like a tramp, talk like a tramp, act 
like a tramp; and then howi with despair when a 
boy treats her like a tramp. It is almost a pity that 
foolish girls cannot overhear some highly disedify- 
ing conversations which take place between young 
men. Such young men are wrong in their ethics, but 
right in their logic. They can't understand why they 
should respect a girl who doesn't respect herself. 
They can't see why they shouldn't treat a cheap 
girl cheaply. 

The truth of this whole relationship between the 
sexes is that men, generally speaking, are what 
women make them. As in the case of almost every 
other universal proposition, this principle is subject 
to all manner of exceptions and qualifications, but 
none of these can invalidate the general truth and 
the general worth of the general proposition. A 
man's instinctive attitude toward women is influenced 
by everything that has happened to him from his 
very conception in a woman's body. A man never 
completely shakes off the subtle, pervasive influence 
of a good mother. A man never really forgets the 
good women who were his sisters. A man never 
escapes the tender memory of the first girl he 
purely loved. Men actually depend upon women. 
It follows that they are, they become, they remain, 
exactly and finally, what women will have them to 
be. When there is question of evil, do as a man 
bids, and he will despise you in the end. When 
there is question of good, make him do your bidding, 
and he will reverence you. He will also do your 
bidding. 

It is a pity of pities that so many girls in the 
mad world of today will sacrifice their womanhood 
in order to get and hold a man. The thing is a 
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tragedy, full of pathos and dread. For when a 
woman, for the sake of any man, ceases to be 
womanly, she commits a kind of suicide. She de- 
stroys the very thing that the man, by the whole 
force of his nature, must want; «nd so in the end 
she loses—either openly or subtly, -isibly or secretly 


—that for which she gambled so desperately and 
paid so high a price. 

Perhaps the final question is: does a girl merely 
want a man, as if she were a trollop; or does she 
want to make a man a complete man, almost as 
if she were a creator? 


WHAT EVERY GIRL DOES NOT KNOW 


N addition to the myth that, when a young woman 

sinned with a young man, the sin was due to 
the young man, it was widely believed some years 
ago that when a young woman erred morally, the 
error was due to ignorance. The theory certainly 
did not set a very high estimate on normal feminine 
instincts and intelligence, but a noisy crusade was 
subsequently inaugurated for the purpose of making 
available what were fatuously called ‘the facts of 
life’’ to as many young people as possible in the 
shortest possible time. Victorian inhibitions—these 
are all technical terms—were joyfully laid aside, 
“false modesty’’ was banished forever, and every- 
body began to talk rapidly and resolutely about 
sex. The idea was that we were all to become 
completely frank, and then we would all become 
completely pure. A casual glance at our contem- 
porary world will prove to any doubter how suc- 
cessful was this campaign. We certainly became 
frank. The frankness started in novels and then 
moved into the advertisements and now has taken 
up a permanent place in drug-store windows. Young 
people most assuredly know the facts of life, and, 
in fact, by the time they are fifteen they usually 
know everything about everything in the field of 
sex, though their spelling in any field, still leaves 
something to be desired. Anyhow, everyone is hap- 
py, because medieval ignorance (God save us!) has 
been outlawed at last, and openness and candor 
rule supreme. 

Now, if it should occur to anyone that there was 
one further step in the original idea—it was some- 
thing about purity—which was somehow lost in the 
excitement over frankness, and if anyone should go 
so far as to suggest that all the frankness seems 
to have produced precious little purity, then such a 
carping critic must be reminded that in any event 
knowledge is better than ignorance, that Rome 
wasn't built in a day, and that, as long as the 
world lasts, boys will be boys and girls will be 
girls. If the critic will not be satisfied with such 
brilliant and earth-shaking answers to his strictures, 
then there is no way out but to label him a hopeless 
reactionary in a world of fearless progress, to brand 
him with the awfu! stigma of medievalism, and to 
say that he should shut up, because he is talking 
like a priest or a nun. 

It is emphatically not only the priests and the 
gentle Sisters who are disillusioned and flatly cynical 
about sexual knowledge as a cure for sexual sin, 
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although the priests and nuns, believing what they 
believe and knowing what they know, could hardly, 
at any time, have been much taken in by the idiotic 
crusade for candor. Any thoughtful person now 
realizes that the whole campaign for frankness was 
an utter failure in its final objective, for it did not 
produce anything like widespread purity among 
young people. Consequently, reasonable people are 
now beginning to suspect that the connection be- 
tween doing evil and lacking knowledge has been 
wildly exaggerated, and that not nearly enough 
notice has been taken of the indubitable connection 
between doing evil and lacking will power. Discern- 
ing folk are beginning to return to the old-fashioned 
idea that, on the whole, it is character, rather than 
knowledge or the lack of it, which dictates behavior, 
and that the conduct of young people, in particular, 
will depend not so much on the information they 
have in their heads as on the strength they have 
in their wills. A wholly secular article in a wholly 
secular magazine recently decided that the only 
possible cure for moral irregularity among young 
people must be ‘‘moral training.” 

The truth of the matter is exceedingly plain. 
Young people find themselves sunk deep in serious 
sin because they simply will not avoid those cir- 
cumstances of time, place and person which mani- 
festly lead to sin. In the language of Holy Mother 
Church, we sin because we will not avoid the 
occasion of sin. 

This is one of those propositions which need no 
proof for fair-minded people, for everyone who has 
ever passed through a serious and severe tempta- 
tion, whether he survived it or not, knows perfectly 
well the truth of what has been said. It may be 
added that a priest, in his priestly experience with 
souls, learns nothing with greater certainty than 
this: that human beings sin and sin and sin again, 
not because they are thoroughly evil or even because 
they are extraordinarily weak in any general sense, 
but because they insist on returning to, or allowing 
to continue, the combination of circumstances which 
inevitably must lead to sin. In the beginning of 
the evil, people insist with considerable sincerity 
that the circumstances do not necessarily imply the 
sin. In the end, they finally and sadly admit that 
they were wrong. Holy Mother Church, in all her 
wisdom and out of all her experience, draws one 
sharp distinction between two classes, of sin, one of 
which is typified by impurity. In some matters it is 
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the part of both prudence and courage for the 
tempted person to stand his ground and battle the 
temptation where he finds it. When, however, there 
arises the question of sexual temptation, Holy Moth- 
er Church gives very different and very pointed 
counsel: ‘‘Run, sister, run!"’ 

What may prove more helpful to sincere Catholic 
girls than a hundred versions of the facts of life 
would be some suggestions on how to avoid the 
occasions of sin. For this much may be admitted: 
it is possible for a good but foolish and perhaps 
light-minded girl to thrust herself into the occasion 
of serious sin without clearly realizing it. When this 
dangerous thing happens, it happens because the 
girl either does not know or has forgotten or com- 
pletely underestimates two capital truths about sex. 
For the sake of a lovely virtue and many lovely 
girls, permit us to rehearse those two truths now. 

This is the place for a thoughtful and considered 
superlative, risky as superlatives must be. For young 
people, for pratical purposes, the most important 
single fact about sex is this: in the department of 
sex, one thing commonly leads to another. If the 
principle sounds trite or banal, we are sorry. It 
emphatically is not trivial. 

Love, on its physical side, is a process; that is, 
it is not an act, but a series of acts. The end of 
the process is the culmination of complete physical 
union. The beginning of the process is the kiss, for 
the kiss is not only love's sign, but its sweet and 
solemn prelude. The beginning and the end of 
love's process are connected by a number of inter- 
vening steps. Now here is the point. In this gradual 
process every step is not only the culmination of 
what has gone before, but a preparation for, and 
a strong invitation to, the step which would imme- 
diately follow. Here, precisely, lies the trap of 
temptation. That which would normally strike a nor- 
mally good girl as unthinkable can become possible 
and then inevitable and finally a shameful actuality 
—all for one reason only: because the prelude to 
the shameful thing was rashly embraced and ac- 
cepted. The girl wanted only the beginning of the 
process. She forgot that it is the nature of a process 
to proceed. It is little use for a girl to say after- 
wards that she never wanted one thing to lead to 


another. It does, and she should have known it. 

Does the young reader begin to perceive the hid- 
den peril that lies in all but the most guarded and 
innocent kiss? Does she begin to understand why 
it is so difficult to give a plain and single answer 
to the sincere girl's frequent question: “‘Is it a sin 
to kiss’? It is all very well and all very true to say 
that there is no moral evil in a brief and affec- 
tionate and uncomplicated kiss. But let the sign of 
love be repeated and protracted, and the sign be- 
comes the prelude, and the simple act becomes the 
beginning of a process, and the temptation has 
begun, and the serious, staining sin is at hand. 

This is what we mean when we say: in the de- 
partment of sex, one thing leads to another. It 
must be obvious to any reasonable girl that one 
sure way to avoid the second—not to say last— 
step in any process is habitually to avoid the first 
step. 

The second truth about sex which should be 
familiar and clear to every girl is really not a truth 
about sex at all, but a truth about something else. 
One of the now standard features of American social 
life is liquor. We will not inquire whether the pres- 
ence of strong drink in the general American social 
scene be a curse or a blessing, whether it be a 
gentle rain from heaven or a red-hot flood from 
hell; we will repeat only the fact that liquor is a 
factor in our social life, and proceed to the prin- 
ciple which concerns us. The Catholic girl will do 
well to realize that when liquor is called a stimu- 
lant, the appellation is a very just one. As so many 
writers have pointed out in our day, liquor has two 
quite prompt effects: it stimulates sexual desire, and 
simultaneously relaxes the vigilance of the human 
will, whose task it is to keep desire well in control. 
No doubt this truth should not be exaggerated. But 
a girl will be a fool to doubt it; and thrice a fool 
to make trial of it. 


To remember that liquor is indeed a stimulant; 
to brand on the memory that, in sex, one thing 
commonly leads to another; this is to take shrewd 
and most profitable steps toward avoiding the occa- 
sions of sin. And if a Catholic girl is not interested 
in avoiding the occasions of sin, she is certainly not 
corcerned about avoiding the sin. 





THE LAST RESORT OF LINCOLN 


“T have been driven to my knees many times by the overwhelming conviction that I had no- 


where else to go. 


My own wisdom and that of all about me, seemed insufficient for the day.” 


—Abraham Lincoln 


BLESSED ARE THE PURE OF HEART 


“What this world needs is cleaner minds and dirtier fingernails.” 


1948 


—Will Rogers 
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Catholicism. Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. 

MeMullen. $1.25. 

This little booklet (94 pages) is 
composed of two essays, “Chri.t and 
the Church” and “The Church and 
Current Problems.” The first is a 
history of the Church, showing that 
she is indeed the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. She is the way, be- 
cause she teaches men the way of 
penance; she is the truth because 
her doctrines are the Dogmas of God 
Himself; she is the life because she 
finds her existence as normally and 
naturally in the Renaissance as in 
the Roman culture, and as natural- 
ly and normally in today’s as in 
either of these. Nicely presented, 
this portion of the book makes it’s 
point, that though “no world of to- 
morrow is likely to be a heaven on 
earth”, yet the Church “moves ever 
onward . guided by visible stars 
to ports, human and divine, that are 
still unseen. 

The second section of the book is 
devoted to showing that the Church 
has an internal method of dealing 
with the problems of the world; and 
that this method never allows her 
peace to be disturbed. The author 
points out that the Church’s pro- 
gram of action in the face of trouble 
is based on four points: 1) Faith in 
God the Creator, 2) Refusal to 
recognize any God-man but Jesus 
Christ, 3) Recognition of the neces- 
sity of suffering, 4) acceptance of 
grace that we may view all difficul- 
ties with the eyes of God. The 
whole essay does well its work of 
proving the one sentence: “Divine 
faith is 
women of today truer conceptions of 
law, of loyalty, of love and of life.” 

Perhaps this booklet will not ap- 
peal to the average reader; of this 
there is little doubt. But for those 
who can withstand its close reason- 


needed to give men and 


ing and copious references to men 

and works of renown, it will prove 

most interesting and instructive. 
J.M.M. 


Meditations for Everyman. 
McSorley, C.S.P. 


Co. $2.50. 


Joseph 
B. Herder Book 


Fr. McSorley is not new to the 
field of devotional literature; we are 


already familiar with his A Primer 
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of Prayer and his Think and Pray, 
among other works. Now he brings 
to the market a much needed book 
of meditations for the laity, at- 
tempting to bring back before the 
world the absolute necessity of re- 
liance on the basic principles of 
Christiantity. 
viewed now is Volume One, covering 


The volume being re- 


the time from Advent until Pente- 
cost; Volume Two is promised for 
the near future to include the rest 
of the Ecclesiastical year. 

The especially salient points to be 
pointed out about the book are: 
first, that each meditation is 
planned so that it can be shortened 
or lengthened according to the 
length of time at the reader’s dis- 
posal. In print, each meditation oc- 
cupies one page, but the thoughts 
contained can often be used for re- 
consideration throughout the day. 
All the plans are the same: there is 
a scripture reference to begin the 
meditation, and this is followed by 
three paragraphs, one of develop- 
ment of the text, one of explana- 
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tion, and one of particular applica- 
tin. And this application it seems 
is invariably applicable, which is a 
unique feature for a meditation 
book. 

A slow examination of this book— 
at the rate of about a page a day— 
will probably do more to calm the 
world than anything else. We cer- 
tainly hope that it will meet with 
the recognition it deserves. 

—Joseph M. Miller 


Michael: A Tale of the Masterful 


Monk. Owen Francis Dudley. 
Longmans, Green, and Company. 
$3.00. 


Anyone who has read Pageant of 
Life, The Masterful Monk, or any of 
the other volumes which preceded 
this latest addition to the series, 
will be quite familiar with the vivid, 
terse, sometimes stimulating, some- 
times not so stimulating style which 
typifies it. To many the book will 
be welcome, to some it will not be 
welcome. Those who like Dudley’s 
methods will be as enthusiastic as 
ever; those who do not, will be un- 
moved. 

It must be admitted that the book 
is not one of Father Dudley’s best. 
First of alli, it is merely a variation, 
and an inferior variation at that, 
of the theme originally sounded in 
Pageant of Life: the thesis that 
some people have such a hatred for 
suffering that they are repelled from 
Christianity by the very fact that it 
involves a crucified Christ. Again, 
the author’s style is somewhat mis- 
There is no episode even 
crucifixion in 


placed. 
approaching the 
Pageant of Life in magnificence, yet 
the style would make every trip on 
a train, every handclasp, every wink 
of the eye a2 momentous and earth- 
shaking event. Also repelling is 
Father Dudley’s uncontrollable de- 
termination to sermonize in every 
chapter. The plot never nn. *s 
without the ubiquitous monk setting 
someone straight. 

Yet these faults should not drive 
one away too quickly. The book is 
exciting, and it keeps one alert; the 
presentation of Truths of the Faith 
is at times beautifully appealing; 
the style, though overdone, is apt 
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for describing action in _ battle 
scenes, and other events of fast 
tempo. Tht book is fast-moving in 
the plot, though it depends too much 
on coincidence. 

Briefly, the plot is this: Father 
Thornton meets young Michael St. 
Helier aboard a boat bound for 
Australia, when Michael has ap- 
peared in the eyes of the passengers 
to be a coward, afraid of danger. 
Father Thornton discovers that the 
fear is a fear of pain, born of a 
vision, experienced when Michael 
was a youth. The story deals with 
the attempt, ultimately successful, 
to cure him. The cure involves con- 
version to Catholicism, despite the 
cross; and it takes in a love affair 
between Michael and Gabrielle St. 
Lawrence (which coincidence of 
names leads to several coy remarks 
about “an archangelic duo”). Also 
figuring in the conversion are Fa- 
ther Thornton’s experience as a 
surgeon, a Eucharistic Congress, a 
movie actor and his make-up man, 
several officers in the British Armed 
Forces, and a lot of artificial con- 
versation. We find an almost in- 
sulting portrait of all persons not 
definitely English; Canadiaus, Aus- 
tralians, Americans, New Zealand- 
ers, all are the subject of some ridi- 
cule. 

But the book is interesting, and 
readable. Even though one’s final 
verdict may be one of disapproval, 
he will read the whole book before 
he makes the decision. He will find 
it gripping, and compelling in many 
parts, and he will be tempted to 
agree with Michael’s condemnation 
of war in any shape or form, de- 
spite the fact that he may per- 
sonally feel that another war will 
be necessary to save civilization. 

—J ose ph Miller 


Dante, The Divine Comedy (Pan- 
theon Books Inc., 41 Washington 
Square, New York 12, N. Y., 
Price $6.50). 

Few persons have, outside of a 
Literature class, ever been intro- 
duced to the great Christian poet 
Dante. Most are content to give 
him a nod and to pass on to lighter 
reading. This is a sad mistake. 
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Goethe, Shakespeare, Dante—these 
are steeples in the world of culture 
that tower above a Milton, Spenser, 
Chaucer, and dwarf the shallow 
verses of Pope and Dryden. What 
Burns and Byron wrote of love is 
like a tinkling toy bell compared 
with the rich, deep tones of Dante. 
The truth and theology in Dante 
make his work immortal. No ma- 
terialist he! 

“Schooled in self-restraint, de- 
prived of home, friends and country, 
sitting solitary in the famed forest 
of Pineta, his mind meditated upon 
the highest good, and he pictured 
for mankind the clearest concept of 
sin, man’s free will co-operating, 
with the certainty of its punishment 
that has ever been drawn. Let the 
world sit at the feet of Dante and 
learn this one lesson and mankind 
will be happier. Not at the door of 
ancestry does Dante bid us lay our 
sins, nor does he point to grim Fate 
as the inevitable cause of our ruin. 
The burden is our own, we must 
carry it. Dante’s appeal, then, is to 
each and every ene who desires 
truth and happiness. For mankind 
loves truth and seeks happiness. 
And though they may travel many 
different roads to reach it, there is 
only one safe vehicle, in which to 
make the journey—the vehicle of 
religion. For Dante lived in an age 
in which religion was more than a 
‘piece of civilization’s furniture.’ It 
was the real motivating force—the 
soul of life.” (Sister M. Agatha 
O’Neill, R.S.M., Guide to the Stu- 
dent of Dante.) 

The Pantheon edition of The 
Divine Comedy is a work of art. 
The translation (from the Italian) 
is a readable, fluent English version 
which carries the reader on from 
canto to canto, as if he were drift- 
ing with Dante from ring to ring, 
now in the deathlike silence of 
Lethe, now “from the quiet air to 
gusty storms ... to where all light 
was gone.” It is the translation of 
Lawrence Grant White, and the 
only way to show the beauty of it 
is to quote a few lines. 

Think, reader, how my soul was 

filled with awe 


When I beheld a thing which did 
not move, 
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Yet in its image moved and was 
transformed! 
And while my soul, in wonder and 


delight 

Was feasting on that food which 
in itself 

Can satisfy, but causes further 
longing, 


The other three came forward; 
and their mien, 

While they moved to their heaven- 
ly roundelay, 

Showed them to be of more ex- 
alted order. 


“Turn, Beatrice, O turn your holy 


eyes 

Upon your faithful one, who to 
behold you 

Has come so far,” they sang in 
unison, 


“And of your grace, bestow on 
us the grace 

To lift the veil that now con- 
ceals your mouth, 

That he may see your second 
hidden beauty.” 


O splendor of the 
eternal! 

What man has paled beneath Par- 
nassus’ shade 

Or drunk the limpid water of its 
fount, 

Who would not seem to have a 
mind encumbered 

Should he but endeavor to por- 
tray you 

As there you stood, revealed in 
open air, 

With heavenly harmony your only 
veil? 
(Purgatorio, Canto 31) 


living light 


The work is enhanced by large 
legible type in double column (page 
size 8 x 11), and even more by the 
69 full page illustrations by the 
great French artist Gustave Dore. 
His portrayal of the agonies of In- 
ferno would delight Dante. All in 
all the price of this book is no indi- 
cation of its great beauty and 
worth. 


Blessed Mother Help Me, compiled 
by Brother Cyril Robert, F.M.S. 
(Marist Brothers of the Schools, 
St. Ann’s Hermitage, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.) is a pamphlet (148 pages) of 
selected prayers, meditations, no- 
venas, to Our Blessed Mother. It 
is the kind of booklet everyone has 
been searching for. It has prayers 
to Mary for almost all occasions, 
Thirty Days Prayer, Communion 
Devotions, Act of Reparation, Rosa- 
ry Meditations, ete. (No price is 
given.) 
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N an Age when su- 
pernatural _ reali- 
ties are treated, if 
not with scorn, at 
the least with dis- 
regard, it is good 
to revive one’s 
spirits by a glance 
into the Past—a 

change of climate indeed, from the 

present-day atmosphere of atomic 
vivacity. 

If each period bears its stamp, 
on the whole we are bound to admit 
that History repeats itself, and that 
in spite of our much-boasted civili- 
zation, our forefathers were stored 
with knowledge which today makes 
the base of our soi-disant superi- 
ority. 

This in passing; for the theme of 
our essay is of a different tune. A 
tune so old, that about it there is 
yet a tune which for 
centuries has held its own against 
an orchestra of divers strains re- 





nothing new; 


striving to suffocate the 
purity of iis melody. And across the 
nervous vigour of electric 
and beyond the far-reaching power 


lentlessly 
sounds, 


of atomic achievements, it is this 








tune which we would endeavour to 
string together in briefly narrating 
the life of a contemplative nun. 


To the great majority of our im- 
mediate generations the name of 
Gertrude of Lackenborn inspires 
confusion, so wrongly has she been 
identified with another Gertrude, 
whose praises she has herself sung. 


This namesake was Gertrude of 
Hackeborn who had at an early age 
joined the Benedictine Community 
of Rodarsdorf, founded by Bur- 
chard the pious Count of Mansfeld. 
The monastery was for some years 
governed by the Lady Cunegonde, 
at whose death in 1261, Gertrude of 
Hackeborn, when 19 years of age, 
became the second abbess of Ro- 
dardsdorf. 


The event was a happy one for the 
family, and to celebrate such o¢- 
Abbess Gertrude’s’ two 
brothers handed over to her a por- 
tion of the large estate bequeathed 
them by their Father. 


Helfta in 
name known and loved by Benedic- 
tines all over the world. 


casion 


This was Saxony; a 
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Gertrude then left Rodarsdorf 
and settled on the property given 
her by Counts Albert and Louis of 
Hackeborn, where the building of 
her monastery was completed seven 
years later, in 1258. 

The life at Helfta was much the 
same as that of Rodarsdorf:—a life 
inspired by the daily Liturgy, per- 
formed with the pious pomp and 
dignity of Benedictine tradition: 
and occupied by studies, and the 
education of young ladies. 

Abbess Gertrude was 
from Rodardsdorf by a younger 
sister, Mechtilde, who found her 
place in the school, and a few 
years later passed into the Com- 
munity of Helfta where she made 
her Religious Profession. 

The monastery had barely been 
completed three years, when there 
arrived at the School a child of five, 
who was to immortalise her monas- 
tic home in the Annals of Bene- 
dictine History, and win for herself 
the glorious privilege of being 
raised to the Altars of the Church. 
This was Gertrude of Lackenborn, 
who, while yet in her teens, passed 
from School to Cloister. 


followed 


Dame Marie Dorothy Wharton, 0..S.1. 
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A no less authorised person than 
Abbot Cuthbert Butler has told us 
that “There is no particular Bene- 
dictine school of spirituality or 
Benedictine method of prayer.” 
“But,” he continues, “there is a 
spirituality and a prayer congenial 
to the Benedictine genius and life, 
and the natural outcome thereof; 
and that is, the old world spiritu- 
ality and prayer of the Fathers of 
the Desert, to some extent spiritu- 
alised by Cassian.” (Life of Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne.) This needs no 
comment, but explains the broadness 
of view and the freedom of spirit 
enjoyed by the children of St. Bene- 
dict. It is a spirit of self-surrender 
to the good 
And this surrender, far from 
weakening the soul, gives it vigour 


pleasure of Supreme 


Love. 


and strength. 


At the base of every Religious 
Vecation, is the theological virtue 
of Faith, with its twofold qualities 
of light and obscurity. The first 
Cardinal Newman calls a “kindly 
light,” for it leads us to the true 
Light, in the measure of God’s gifts. 
But light is often beyond our limited 
understanding—a complex and 
varied trial which St. John of the 
Cross calls “The dark night of the 
soul.” 


It is this Faith, with the aid of 
Hope and Charity, which leads us 
to seek for something high and noble 
in life: and it does not necessarily 
follow that only souls consecrated 
to God in the Religious life are the 
recipients of His choice graces. 
This would limit God’s action in His 
Creation. 


The fact nevertheless remains 
that the Religious Life offers the 
surest way and the largest sphere 
to souls who make the most of the 
graces placed at their disposal by 
the Church, and those freely given 
them by the Holy spirit. 


It is Faith which leads us towards 
that Unknown, for whom we seek: 
Faith which steadies our steps on 
the rough road of that search and 
Faith again which lifts us from the 
materialism of every-day activity to 
the enduring heights of Truth. 
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Faith then, is the supremely neces- 
sary virtue in the undertaking of a 
higher life. From it, will our Hope 
increase, and our Charity grow, till 
this last becomes the crowning fac- 
tor of our existence. 

The young girl who, seven cen- 
turies ago stepped from the school- 
room to her cloistered home, could 
hardly have been more certain of 
her destiny than are the Postulants 
of today. None know if six months 
later they will be clothed with the 
Habit of St. Benedict. If they are, 
it is a first step, and for a year the 
Candidate will be instructed, and 
initiated into the duties of her fu- 
ture life. But throughout the 
period of her probation St. Benedict 
wishes the Candidate to be particu- 
larly tried so that by her zeal and 
simplicity of life, she may be proved 
to be truly seeking God. 


If, at the end of this probation; 
in justice both to the monastery and 
the Candidate, the Community 
judges the subject fitted to the life, 
she is officially admitted by the 
Church, into the ranks of the 
Order.—Though not yet definitely 
fixed in the Community, the novice 
now becomes one of its recognized 
members. During the ceremony of 
her Profession, she vows herself to 
stability in her Community, a re- 
newed effort in her daily life, and 
Obedience, in accordance with the 
Rule of St. Benedict. But, serious 
as it is, the Church accepts these 
vows for a period of only three 
years, after which, at the ceremony 
of her Consecration, the Professed 
nun’s engagement |'ecomes definite. 
She is committed—and it is a 
blessed,—and seventy times seven 
blessed, commitment. 
the interests of the Church 
become hers, for she is 


officially espoused to 
Christ; the needs and 
sufferings of humanity 


must find echo in her heart, 
and bring each day the 
constancy of renewed ef- 
fort, with an increase of 
the love of God and devo- 
tion to her neighbour. 
With the differences al- 
lowed for the periods, this 
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Thenceforth, 


was to be Gertrude’s program. 

Following the example of the 
Lady Cunegonde, who in 1234 had 
arrived from Halberstadt with seven 
nuns for the foundation of Rodards- 
dorf, Abbess Gertrude had, from the 
first, set the modus vivendi of Helf- 
ta at a high standard. So, when, 
after ten years of Superiorship she 
received Gertrude of Lackenborn in- 
to her Community, the young girl 
was well aware of the riches of the 
life opened to her. 

Yet outstanding as was Gertrude 
in a school of exceptionally intelli- 
gent pupils, and promisingly suited 
as were her intellectual capacities 
to the life she was about to enter, 
we must not be misled into the error 
of thinking that the 
sanctity she attained was her own 


degree of 


personal achieve- 


























ment. Documents 
tell us that from 
her tenderest years 
the child was shel- 
tered by the pro- 
tective care of the 
Divine Word until 
the day she freely 


and deliberately 
chose Him as her 
Spouse. God’s 
Grace is_ infinite, 


and at His choice 
are His treasures 
distributed. But 
not for this are we 
dispensed from the 
constant effort to 
which every Chris- 
tian is bound. Yet 
if elevation of 
mind and the puri- 
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ty of life, to which contemporaries 
of our Saint have testified, often 
leave the impression of a being far 
above reach, and indeed set apart 
for admiration but hardly for ap- 
proach, it must be opposed that to 
be a saint one must first of ail be 
human. And so human was Ger- 
trude that in her we find faults 
which make her all the more lovable 
and accessible. We see the vivacity 
of a spirited character, a nature 
possessing a store of sentiment 
which might have deteriorated into 
sentimentality had she not braced 
it to strength and nobleness of 
heart. So, by human deficiencies do 
we draw nearer to God, and through 
them do we see Him better as He 
is. 


All that He craves is love—our 
love. Realising this, and conscious 
of the transformation which must 
take place in her, Gertrude resolved 
to free herself of all that was not 
truly God.—She tells us of a friend- 
ship which would have held her 
heart; an affection so strong that 
only by fervent prayer did God be- 
come the unique object of her love. 


“To have a virgin soul,” writes 
Cardinal Newman, “is to love noth- 
ing on earth in comparison of God, 
except for His sake. That soul is 
virginal which is ever looking for 
its Beloved Who is in heaven, and 
which sees Him in whatever is love- 
ly upon earth: loving earthly 
friends very dearly, but in their 
proper place as His gifts and His 
representatives—but loving Jesus 
alone with sovereign affection and 
bearing to lose all so that she may 
keep Him.” 


In thus separating herself from 
the natural charm of a pleasing 
companionship, Gertrude knew that 
her spiritual growth would not be 
stumped. Nor was she mistaken, 
for this heroic effort proved the 
stepping-stone to broader fields. 
Henceforth the world was hers, and 
she was free to give herself whole- 
heartedly and disinterestedly to all; 
for her love deepened into that 
spiritual well, from which we are 


Slluttrated by 
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even now free to draw encourage- 
ment, faith, and trust. 

But did the incident alluded to, 
occur at the outset of Gertrude’s 
Religious Life? We do not know, 
though it would seem so; and specu- 
lation suggests the identity in ques- 
tion to be that of no less a person 
than the Abbess Gertrude of Hacke- 
born. Be that as it may, Love now 
became the dominant note of our 
Saint’s life; she saw in persons and 
things “no one, but only Jesus” the 
divine Spouse of her soul. We are 
told with what zeal she practised the 
most trying virtues; with what pa- 
tience and charity she placed herself 
at the service of others.—The love 
of our neighbour is proof of the love 
of God, and to this life of union 
with Him by Faith, we are all 
called; it is the germ placed in our 
souls at Baptism. But there is also 
the privilege of divine intercourse, 
the mysterious dealings of God with 
His chosen few: “a sweet union, and 
unifying sweetness” as Gertrude 
herself calls it. She tells us that it 
was in the 26th year of her age, that 
began those Revelations of which 
the whole Catholic world has heard. 


The language of the 13th Century 
is ill-suited to the rythm of our own 
days, and it is unfortunate that no 
one has yet attempted to “trans- 
late” St. Gertrude’s imagery for 
modern comprehension. There are 
incidents in her life which make 
tedious reading, only because we 
have lost the tints and shades of a 
more Christian era than our own. 


When, for instance, we are told 
that once on a journey Gertrude 
sighed to Our Lord in wonder that 
the earth could bear so great a 
sinner as she, we leave it at that, 
and pass on. But when once we 
have grasped the mind and char- 
acter of St. Gertrude, the meaning 
becomes clear. 

The Saint was on a journey, and 
as it was her wont to see the E- 
ternal in the humblest as in the most 
exquisite flower of the fields, she 
now saw Him in all the beauty 
around her. “Who am I” we might 
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translate her words of admiration, 
“who am I, to be borne by the in- 
finite beauty of God’s Creation” !— 
Much in this way, today, faced by 
its own incapacity, a Christian soul 
might find uplifting thoughts before 
the genius of artistic talent. But 
to Gertrude, who was on the high- 
road to sanctity, the scene meant 
more than that: in the abyss of 
God’s Beauty, she saw the abyss of 
her own human misery, and the 
sight touched her to the quick. 

To under-esteem the nature of the 
Revelations of St. Gertrude would 
be folly; yet not in these pages will 
so important a subject be treated. 
It requires a master-hand, one well 
versed in psychology, and a scholar 
in theology, to discern the strain of 
feminine intuition from the super- 
natural. 

Nevertheless, allusions will be fre- 
quently made to these Revelations 
if we are to paint the Saint in her 
true colours. 


* * * * * 


When Gertrude of Lackenborn 
entered the Noviceship at Helfta, 
she was placed in the care of one 
who had followed her moral develop- 
ment from childhood. This was 
Dame Mechtilde, a younger sister 
of the then governing Abbess. 

As a child, Mechtilde had accom- 
panied her mother to Rodardsdorf 
on visits to her elder sister, and the 
charm of a cloistered life had en- 
chanted her young mind. At the 
end of one such visit Mechtilde was 
nowhere to be found. Small wonder, 
for she had sought a hiding-place. 
But at seven years of age, one is 
not, in such cases, often aware of 
the possibility of being found out— 
and Mechtilde was _ discovered. 
Brought from her retreat, the child 
implored her mother to leave her 
with the nuns. This was a prodigi- 
ous demand, but the Countess of 
Hackeborn was a woman of faith. 
Till now, her child had shown no 
signs of capricious fancies: there 
was besides, too much gravity in 
Mechtild’s gentle insistence for un- 
reasonable opposition. She decided 
to leave her daughter to the care of 
the nuns, who would begin the 
child’s education in their school. 
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It was thus, that Mechtilde fol- 
lowed the Community from Rodards- 
dorf to Helfta, where in the course 
of years she joined their ranks and 
made her Religious Profession. Soon 
after this event she was given the 
charge of Head-Mistress in the 
school, and when little Gertrude ar- 
rived at the age of five, she wel- 
comed her. 

There was an affinity between 
these two souls. Similar experi- 
ences were to lift them to a superior 
outlook on life; and in the inevitable 
trials and contradictions of ex- 
istence it was to Dame Mechtilde 
that Gertrude opened her heart, and 
asked for guidance. 

We catch glimpses of them at 
prayer for each other, we see them 
exchanging mutual trust in their 
admiration of “the torrent of God’s 
mercy, flowing into the valley of 
their own misery”—to quote Ger- 
trude’s language. We even see 
Dame Mechtilde—in character the 
gentler of the two,—complaining to 
her Divine spouse of Gertrude’s 
vivacity. And it was made known 
to her that each night Gertrude 
wept in the presence of her God, as 
she deplored those very imperfec- 
tions which veiled from her the true 
beauty of her soul. For had she not 
the humiliations of her own short- 
comings she would have become con- 
scious of her real value. 

Character, temperament, capaci- 
ties—these are great gifts, but only 
by personal effort can they be 
turned to good account. 


As Gertude groped the arid 
heights of self-renunciation, there 
was one at Helfta who watched her 
ascent and who followed her spirit- 
ual growth until it was firmly fixed 
in God. This was the Abbess Ger- 
trude of Hackeborn. 

Loved and respected by the Abbey 
School children, she won their 
trust, and exercised a Mother’s in- 
fluence over their young minds. But 
it was in her own Community that 
the Abbess excelled. A woman of 
high principles, she governed her 
Abbey with tact and sagacity, show- 
ing to others the same respect which 
she received from all. 

She knew how to encourage the 
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eager, how to comfort those too 
fragile for strenuous effort, when to 
lead the gentle to quiet pastures, 
or to urge the ardent into the noon- 
day sun. Her charity and discre- 
tion shone most of all in her deal- 
ings with the sick. She tended them 
herself, with the exception of those 
whose affection for her she deemed 
too natural. Hers was a high ideal 
which she realised with scrupulous 
care, neglecting nothing in her 
charge as Mother of the Community. 
And as is the case with true great- 
ness, she remained ever the humblest 
of the humble. 

For Gertrude, the Abbess had the 
motherly esteem of a parent for a 
talented daughter, ’ few daugh- 
ters have struck a ti note in 
praise of their superior. 

At the end of 1290, th 
over Helfta, a cloud prisagh z 
heavy days. Despite heroic efforts 
to continue fulfilling the duties of 
her Office, Abbess Gertrude was 
now definitely invalided. She seems 
to have had little doubt as to the 
final issue of her malady, and even 
wished to abandon her charge to the 
keeping of another. 


pread 


But this was not to be; paralysed 
though she was, the Community saw 
in her the expression of God’s Will 
on their account. Rather 
would they keep her as she 
was, than place another in her 
stead. For months she lay :a- 
capable of expressing her 
wishes, though the sweet ex- 
pression of herself was seen at 
every turn as her eyes fol- 
lowed her children replacing 
each other at her side. One 
movement remained, and this 
she used to raise 
her feeble hand in 
blessings on her 
daughters. Mech- 
tilde was ill at the 
time, and it fell to 
Gertrude to lead her 
Abbess to her sis- 
ter’s side. This was 
a happy task, and 
we are left to de- 
plore the fact that 
we know so little of 
the supreme meet- 
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ing of those three who had known, 
loved and understood each other so 
well. 

In 1291 the Abbess died. She had 
governed her monastery for over 
40 years, and had made of Helfta 
an oasis of peace and culture. To 
her we owe the only Book written 
in St. Gertrude’s own hand. The 
Saint tells us herself that she was 
one day awaiting an exercise in 
silence, with the rest of the Com- 
munity. She does not let us into 
her thoughts, but relates, that being 
no longer able to contain herself, 
she seized the tablet at her side, and 
began to write of the wonders that 
for the past eight years God was 
working in her soul. Some weeks 
later she laid aside her tablet until 
October of the same year, when 
Abbess Gertrude of Hackelborn gave 
her the Obedience of resuming her 
work. These pages we know today 
as Book II of her Revelations. 

+ + * . * 

If we look for much activity, or 
for any striking event in the life of 
St. Gertrude, we shall be disap- 
pointed. There are none. And 
there are none because Gertrude 
had deliberately chosen “to lose all 
things, so that she might gain 
Christ.” She had no _ absorbing 
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charge in the monastery nor did she 
hold any important office. At the 
most, she replaced Dame Mechtilde 
as Chantress when the latter was 
ill. Enjoying no good health her- 
self we find her constantly in the 
Infirmary, where she was kept from 
joining her sisters in their public 
act of Praise. Yet how is it that 
there grew around her an atmos- 
phere of magnetic influence, drawing 
to her side those in pain and those 
in grief alike? How was it, too, that 
all left her strengthened and com- 
forted, with renewed courage in the 
struggle of their ascent towards 
God?—And why did the people of 
Helfta gather and whisper among 
themselves that yet another saint 
now lived within the Convent walls? 

They flocked to the parlors bear- 
ing the burdens of their daily 
cross, and Gertrude was sent to 
comfort them. She spoke to them 
of God’s goodness—His mercy, and 
above all of His love, and they left 
refreshed in spirit. Then as dawn 
spreads over a sleeping plain, so did 
Gertrude’s influence reach out to 
the surrounding country-side. Men 
of quality sought her advice; ladies 
of rank craved her prayers. She 
read with accuracy into the hearts 
of many: she was privileged with 
the knowledge of God’s plans for 
favoured souls, and in _ prophetic 
spirit she foretold an event whicn 
history later proved a fact.—But 
these are God’s gifts, and who can 
explain the action of His grace in a 
soul in which He is free? Gertrude 
had surrendered to all His demands; 
and the demands of Love are exact- 
ing. She had sacrificed all to gain 
the unum necessarium, and the puri- 
ty of her life now lifted her to a 
union with God which only death 
could strengthen. We read with 
awe of her intercourse with her 
Divine Spouse. We listen as she 
tells of the pulsations of that Sacred 
Heart which will beat on to the end 
of Time to gain our poor unworthy 
love. She sees,—let us not hesitate 
in saying,—she sees what the heart 
of man cannot conceive,—things 
prepared by God for those who love 
Him. 

St. Gertrude’s language is fluent 
and convincing; her Latin is ele- 
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gant. Yet how is she to explain the 
wonders she beheld, or to © scribe 
the transcending Beauty on which it 
was her privilege to gaze? Her 
figures of speech clash against the 
materialistic views of the XXth 
Century. Yet St. John the Evange- 
list tells us that he once saw a City 
built of gold—gold transparent as 
crystal: magnificent, holy, and re- 
splendent with glory, for it had been 
sanctified by Redemption. This 
beautiful City was surrounded by 
a wall, and had twelve gates and 
twelve foundation stones. It was 
complete (square) and to make sure 
of the perfection of its proportions, 
an Angel measured the length, 
breadth and depth with a rod of 
gold. This Civitas Sancta was built 
up of precious stones and enriched 
with exquisite pearls. So St. John 
saw the Church.—It is all clear now, 
and with the eye of Faith we, too, 
see Her in all Her beauty, with Her 
Patriarchs and Prophets opening 
those everlasting gates by which we 
enter. We know her foundations to 
be established on the doctrine of the 
Apostles, and recognize the super- 
natural action of that Golden Rod 
spreading over all, the fulness of 
God’s Grace. If then in Scriptural 
language the soul is often likened to 
a precious stone we must allow St. 
Gertrude the liberty of expressing 
herself in the language of her 
choice. 

At the Canonisation of Bernadette 
Soubirous, His Holiness Pope Pius 
the XIth declared that St. Marie 
Bernard had found place in the 
ranks of the Saints not because of 
the eighteen apparitions with which 
she had been honoured at Lourdes 
but on account of the virtuous life 
she had led. That is the mind of 
the Church, and from this stand- 
point must Gertrude be judged. 

Throughout the pages of her life 
there are incidents which prove 
that she had what the 20th century 
terms “a quick temper.” But “virtue 
is made perfect in infirmity”, and 
recognizing her shortcomings, with 
touching humility she begs the 
prayers of her companions, and 
trims anew the lamp of her burn- 
ing charity. We are told that she 
shared the domestic burdens of 
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Community life seeking no exemp- 
tion from even the most trying. 


If from childhood her life had 
been concentrated on the glories of 
Eternity, all the powers of her soul 
were now centered on supernatural- 
ising the smallest incident. No 
wonder then that her companions 
praise her disinterested, unselfish 
love for others. She lived her 
Creed, and because God was Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth she saw 
nothing too insignificant to turn to 
His glory. 

Gertrude’s constitution had never 
been robust. Invalided in the In- 
firmary we find her full of tender- 
ness and compassion for those 
around her. And harassed by fever, 
having almost completed her obli- 
gation of the Divine Office we see 
her begin all over again to please 
and help one less ill than she was 
herself. It is in the Infirmary, too, 
that in many of her intercourses 
with Our Lord, we notice the ex- 
quisite touches of her delicate hu- 
mour—(for a healthy soul is full of 
humour). Not easily is she per- 
suaded of what she hears; she must 
have the explanation of all she sees: 
Why? How? When? Where?— 
all abound, and questions no less 
than answers are enlightening. 


* * * x * 


At the death of Abbess Gertrude 
of Hackeborn, Helfta began a 
period of somber days. 

Mechtilde, who had seconded her 
Superior in the Administration lay 
ill in the Infirmary, and indeed out- 
lived her sister but seven years. 
They were years of infirmity. 


The government of the monastery 
fell to Sophia of Mansfeld whose ill 
health obliged her to hand over her 
task to another. But it was not 
until five years later—in 1303—that 
an Election took place. Sophia of 
Mansfeld was thus felt to be the 
legitimate authority and it was in 
obedience to her wish that St. Ger- 
trude continued the account of her 
Revelations, which had been put 
aside since the death of her beloved 
Abbess. When she resumed her task 
twelve years later, it was under her 
dictation but by another hand that 
the pages were written. 
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There is no positive but very evi- 
dent proof that during this interval, 
the Saint was occupied chronicling 
all she knew of Dame Mechtilde’s 
inner life. 

Her own experiences were dic- 
tated in the last year of her life, 
when she was too wearied by in- 
firmity to set herself to the task of 
writing. 

Here and there we detect the cry 
of a soul submissive to God’s Will, 
yet suffering through the neglected 
duties of His homage. The vacancy 
of the Episcopal See had given rise 
to abuses by usurpers of authority 
who had suppressed the Recital of 
the Divine Office in the Cloister of 
Helfta. To this St. Gertrude re- 
motely alludes (Book III, XVI and 
XVII) but there exist no documents 
to allow us further insight into the 
actual state of the Community at 
this period. They were perilous 
days, we know. Hatred and envy 
reigned among the too numerous 
and closely connected Duchies of the 
land and within the monastic walls 
were members of the rival families. 


In 1292 an Election placed A- 
dolphe of Nassau on the Throne, in 
succession to Rudolphe of Habs- 
bourg. This event was predicted by 
St. Gertrude, as well as the death of 
this Prince, which occurred six years 
later, at the hand of Albert of 
Austria, his rival. To these ex- 
ternal troubles Gertrude opposed the 
merits of her daily labour, and the 
redeeming power of her life of union 
with God. 

Three years before her own 
death she had assisted at the pass- 
ing of St. Mechtilde. Earlier still, 
she had watched the little Lay- 
Sister.—that other Mechtilde( who 
had left her Convent-Garden to 
bloom in the Cloister of Helfta, 
there to win the favoured secrets of 
divine love)—pass to her reward. 
And now it was her turn. 

Warned intuitively of her ap- 
proaching death, she lingered yet a 
year before the end.—At 45 she was 
ready to meet her Lord—a bride 
well-decked indeed, 
Sponsa. 


Would that the devoted nun who 
acted as her scribe had given more 
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details of Gertrude’s life on earth. 
Perhaps in the Convent Archives 
might we have found a key to her 
origin had not these been destroyed 
in boiling oil by the riotous soldiers 
of Albert of Brunswick. This 
gentleman, Bishop of Halberstadt 
though he was, had no scruple in 
himself setting fire to the Cloister 
and aiding his soldiers in their pil- 
lage.—But this was forty years 
after Gertrude’s death.—Luitgarde 
of Mansfeld, who had stepped into 
the place vacated by Jutta of Halb- 
erstadt, was then the reigning Ab- 
bess. She deemed a change of lo- 
cality necessary, not precisely on ac- 
count of the destruction, for the 
flames had caused relatively little 
damage, but because the pillage was 
considerable and prudence demanded 
a transfer. Guided by the advice of 
their Abbess’ father, Burchard IVth, 
Count of Mansfeld, the Community 
found a new home in the neighbor- 
hood of Eisleben—a “New Helfta” 
which, though now in secular hands, 
still bears the name of “Trud-Clos- 
ter”. The installation was however 
considered temporary. The nuns 
were loath to abandon the precious 
relics of their deceased sisters to the 
mercy of indifferent strangers, and 
retained possession of the old home 
in the hopes of a future return. 
But generations passed before this 
was realised, and the longed-for re- 
turn was to be short lived. 





In 1524, the “Rising of the Peas- 
ants” brought about Helfta’s final 
destruction. The treasured Ar- 
chives, so lovingly and laboriously 
reconstructed were again reduced to 
flames, and chaos marked the site of 
the sanctified spot. So complete was 
the destruction throughout the 
Property, that no trace was left of 
the tombs of our Saints nor of the 
holy nuns who had spent their lives 
in the shelter of that cloister. 


Some months later, in 1525, the 
Community was dispersed;—but not 
before Luther had _ infamously 
termed the last Abbess of Helfta— 
Katherine of Walzdorf—“a new 
Jezabel.” Such was Helfta’s end— 
an end which might vie not only 
with countless religious houses 
whose fate was similar, but also 
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with the many places which brought 
ruin to themselves because they 
were trod by the sacred feet of 
Christ. 

Gertrude was invoked throughout 
Europe: she arose from the ruins 
of Helfta to spread her ample Bene- 
dictine cowl in protection over the 
world. So great was her influence 
that Rome determined her universal 
cultus by the ceremony of her 
Canonisation which took place on 
the 17th of November 1677—the day 
on which the Benedictine Order cele- 
brates her Feast. 

But Europe was not to be alone in 
singing her praises and asking her 
aid. At the demand of the King of 
Spain St. Gertrude was made Pa- 
troness of the West Indies. Ameri- 
ca soon awoke to the vigour of her 
personality and Benedictine life in 
Australia testifies that she is not un- 
known. 

Her great ideal on earth was, not 
to usurp, but to draw hearts and 
place them in the limitless ocean of 
God’s love. Her power is today not 
lessened; but are we as intent in the 
pursuit of true happiness, as were 
the pilgrims of the 13th Century 
who flocked the parlors of Helfta’s 
Cloistered home? 


(To be continued) 











The lapse of several months since 
the last report on activities in the 
Abbey has, no doubt, whetted the 
appetites of our friends for news 
from St. Meinrad. The pages of the 
GRAIL have chronicled the story of 
Fatima Week in articles and pic- 
tures so that our readers must feel 
as if they were actually here in per- 
son, and that’s the way we wanted 
you to feel. Let us imagine we are 
looking over the shoulder of a monk 
who is writing in his diary the 
events of the past several weeks 
since the opening of school. 


September 8—The Seminary cam- 
pus echoed once again with the wel- 
come sounds of student life. The 
seminarians and students of the 
minor seminary, in accordance with 
a new rule, were back at school by 
five o’clock in the evening ... a far 
cry from the days of the Ferdinand 
Flier and the late arrivals from Ma 
Leppert’s hospitable kitchen. Regis- 
tration reached an all time high this 
September when the registrar re- 
ported an enrollment of 326 minor 
seminary students, and 181 semi- 
narians. Like a crowded street car 
the seminary always seems to have 
room for one more.—And speaking 
of new arrivals ... the members of 
the monastic community were treat- 
surprise tonight when a 
personable young man, vested in the 
monastic tunic and scapular, took 
his place at the senior Fathers’ table 
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in the refectory. The mystery was 
not solved until after supper. The 
new member was no other than our 
newly arrived resident physician, 
Doctor Charles Westerbeck lately of 
St. Louis, Mo., one of our secular 
oblates. The Benedictine secular ob- 
late may wear the full monastic 
habit while residing at or visiting 
the abbey of his profession, provided 
the resident abbot gives his permis- 
sion to do so. Doctor Westerbeck 
will have his office and rooms in the 
village of St. Meinrad. He will be 
at the service of the seminarians and 
students daily in the Infirmarian’s 
office in the seminary. Dr. Wester- 
beck succeeds Doctor N. A. James 
of Tell City, Indiana, who has faith- 
fully served the community here for 
many years. 

September 9—At nine o’clock this 
morning a Solemn High Mass to 
obtain the grace of the Holy Ghost 
officially opened the new _ school 
term. Despite the lapse of three 
months of vacation the students 
sang the ordinary of the Mass in 
fine voice. The day was spent in 
unpacking, getting assignments to 
study hall, dormitory, and places in 
the refectory, renewing friendships, 
and drying the tears of the home- 
sick new boys. At 7:45 in the even- 
ing the whole community gathered 
in the abbey church for the evening 
services. Father Abbot Ignatius 
preached on the need of priests be- 
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coming men of prayer.  After- 
wards, as is customary at the be 
ginning of the school year, the facul- 
ty members of the minor and major 
seminary made a public profession 
of faith and took the iuramentum, 
the oath against modernism. Pon- 
tifical Benediction brought the ser- 
vice to a close. 

September 10—After conventual 
Mass at which the student body 
were present the regular schedule of 
classes began at 8:20. As formerly, 
classes will continue until twelve in 
the forenoon; dinner will be served 
the students at 12:15 and to the 
monastic community at 12:30 in 
keeping with the old Latin maxim 
that full stomachs do not like 
learned books. 

September 12—A sign on the mo- 
nastic bulletin board announced that 
God had blessed us with a bumper 
crop of butter beans and that la- 
borers are wanted in the garden. 
The beans, according to Father 
Fintan, will be sent to the hungry 
people of Europe. 

September 14—About 4:30 this 
afternoon the large bell in the abbey 
church tower tolled the passing into 
eternity of our dear Father Sylves- 
ter Eisenman, O.S.B., veteran Indian 
missionary, founder and superior of 
our largest Indian mission at Marty, 
S.D. Father Abbot Ignatius has 
just returned from Marty Septem- 
ber 13 and had reported Father 
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Sylvester improving rapidly after a 
recent operation. A blood clot was 
the immediate cause of death. 

Father Sylvester’s passing is a 
severe blow to our community, and 
leaves a vacancy in the mission field 
which will be hard to fill. Father 
Sylvester was not only a pioneer 
Indian missionary, but he was a 
priest and monk of sterling execu- 
tive ability, high principles, and 
high personal charm. A more com- 
plete resume of his life and career 
will be chronicled in our next 
month’s GRAIL. May he rest in 
Peace. 

September 15—Today, the Feast 
of Our Lady of Sorrows, nine fra- 
ters gave themselves irrevocably to 
God by Solemn Vows. During the 
Pontifical Mass Fraters Xavier 
Maudlin, George Lyon, Odo Gogel, 
Hilary Ottensmeyer, Virgil Timmer- 
meyer, Odilo Burkhardt, Prosper 
Lindauer, Fidelis Jent, and Marcian 
Strange pronounced their Solemn 
Vows, and received the cuculla, or 
choir cloak, becoming thereby chap- 
ter members of the community and 
life-time members of the Benedictine 
family of St. Meinrad Abbey. 
Shortly afterwards Father Abbot 
left by plane for Marty, South 
Dakota to be present at Father 
Sylvester’s funeral there on Friday 
September 17. On the day of Fa- 
ther Sylvester’s funeral at Marty 
the monastic community at home 
held office of the dead in the abbey 
church and Solemn Requiem Mass. 
The celebrant of the Requiem Mass 
was Father Adalbert Buscher, 
0.8.B., close friend of the deceased 
and former Indian missionary at 
Marty. During the past summer 
Father Adalbert was administrator 
at the Marty mission while Father 
Sylvester was ill. 

September 18—Ten were ordained 
subdeacons by Archbishop Schulte 
this morning, among them the nine 
fraters who made Solemn Vows 
September 15. Ordination to the 
diaconate took place in the abbey 
church Sunday morning. 

September 20—Father Abbot re- 
turned from Marty today, and the 
following evening posted a bulletin 
announcing the new superior of the 
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Marty Indian Mission, Father Gual- 
bert Brunsman, O.S.B. For many 
years Father Gualbert’s kind and 
energetic spirit has molded our large 
community of lay brothers into true 
Benedictine monks. As brother in- 
structor, the lay brothers increased 
both in merit and number. Their 
loss is Marty’s gain. 

The new brother instructor will 
be Father Claude Ehringer, 0.S.B., 
for fourteen years assistant instruc- 
tor and companion for the fraters. 
His gentle fatherliness and deep 
grasp of the principles of monastic 
life will serve him well in his more 
difficult office as instructor of the 
lay brothers. Father Adrian Fuerst 
whose youthful appearance belies 
his years, will succeed Father 
Claude as socius and assistant in- 
structor for the fraters. Father 
Rupert Ostdick, O.S.B. newly or- 
dained priest, will exercise his spirit 
of poverty by handling large sums 
of money in the treasury department 
without becoming a rich man. He 
recently succeeded Father Maurus 
as abbey treasurer. 


September 24—We sometimes for- 
get that it not only can happen here, 
but that it is happening here ... I 
mean subversive communistic work. 
Tonight Representative Edward 
Mitchell spoke to the community 
about his experiences in a recent ex- 
posure of communist activity in the 
Evansville labor unions. 


September 29—The Feast of Saint 
Michael had a special significance 
for a tall erect priest-monk of 83 


years. It was Father Vincent 
Wagner’s diamond jubilee as a 
priest. At the solemn jubilee Mass 


in the abbey church this morning 
Father Abbot preached a glowing 
tribute to the jubilarian’s undying 
spirit of youthful energy, deep re- 
ligious humility and high musical 
talent. At the close of the day all 
the community participated in a 
familien-fest (family feast). On 
such occasions the various depart- 
ments of the monastery and semi- 
nary mingle at a cafeteria style 
luncheon and the whole abbey and 
seminary population of some 1705 
souls are as one big family. 

In the little village of Ferdinand, 
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November 14, 1865, occurred a 
blessed event that was to enrich 
church music in America, add new 
zest to the study of history, increase 
the fervor of the American clergy 
towards the Blessed Eucharist, and 
bring solace to the declining years 
of hundreds of the aged poor—this 
event was the birth of John Wagner 
known today as Fr. Vincent, O.S.B. 
our beloved jubilarian. 

John Wagner began his studies at 
St. Meinrad while Martin Marty, 
later Bishop of St. Cloud, was first 
Abbot of St. Meinrad Abbey. He 
early showed great promise as a 
musician and was especially gifted 
as an organist. Father Vincent 
made his religious profession July 
19, 1885, on the feast of his patron 
saint. In September, 1888, a 
chronic throat ailment brought him 
under a physician’s care in St. 
Louis. Before he returned to the 
Abbey, the young deacon, then only 
23 years of age, was ordained to the 
priesthood September 29, 1888, in 
the Old Cathedral of St. Louis, by 
Archbishop Kenrick. At the time 
the Rector of the Cathedral was Fa- 
ther Hennessy, later Bishop Hennes- 
sy of Wichita. The Sunday after 
his ordination, Father Vincent cele- 
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brated his First Holy Mass in the 
chapel of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
in St. Louis. It is interesting to 
note that his first Mass was a re- 
quiem low Mass for the Poor Souls. 
Pope Leo XIII, on the occasion of 
his Golden Jubilee as Bishop, had 
granted permission for one requiem 
Mass for the Poor Souls to be cele- 
brated in each church and oratory 
in commemoration of the event. 
Fr. Vincent’s early years after 
ordination were spent at the Abbey 
of St. Meinrad. Here he labored 
zealously with Fr. Bede Maler, 
O.S.B., to organize the Priest’s Eu- 
charistic League. It is astonishing 
to learn of the vast amount of work 
done by these two Fathers. Volumes 
of correspondence, the publishing of 
a Eucharistic magazine, visits to 
Bishops and Priests throughout the 
country, planning and assisting to 
conduct the Eucharistic Congresses, 
were some of the preliminary works 
of organization. When the Fathers 
of the Blessed Sacrament were final- 
ly prepared to assume charge of the 
Eucharistic League in America they 
found a carefully planned organiza- 
tion, fruits of the generous labors 
of Father Bede and Father Vincent. 


In 1901, Fr. Vincent was sent 
abroad to study Church Music in 
Europe. He spent a year and a half 
at various Abbeys studying the de- 
velopment and rendition of Gregori- 
an Chant. It is also interesting to 
note that shortly after his arrival in 
Germany, Fr. Vincent was cured of 
his chronic throat ailment at the 
famous Kneip Sanitarium in Ba- 
varia. Thirteen years after his ordi- 
nation, en the feast of Corpus 
Christi, 1901, he sang his First High 
Mass at the Abbey of Ottobeuron. 


After his return to St. Meinrad, 
Fr. Vincent developed his facility 
for choral music in the seminary 
and Abbey. He is well known for 
his splendid musical talents. He is 
still an authority on the Gregorian 
chant and for many years directed 
the monastic Schola. He also di- 
rected the seminarian choir, which 
won renown among the music lovers 
of southern Indiana, who flocked to 
the abbey on big feast days to listen 
to the choir. 
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Father Vincent has composed a 
good number of Masses, choir scores, 
and organ compositions. When in 
his prime he was considered one of 
the great organists in this country. 

On leaving the abbey, Father 
Vincent’s place as dean of music 
was taken by the late Father 
Thomas Schaefers, O.S.B., a protege 
of Father Vincent. 

During this early period he was 
also a professor of history in the 
seminary. His history classes are 
still remembered by those who 
studied under him. Some of his 
stories are still repeated. His ready 
wit and imagination frequently pro- 
vided that did amuse the 
students but which were difficult to 
reconcile with the known facts of 
history. Who not recall his 
story about the size of the sanctuary 
lamp at St. Peter’s in Rome 
large that the sacristan rowed in a 
skiff out each evening to light the 
wick?—or the story of Napoleon’s 


stories 


does 





so 


retreat from Moscow during a 
blizzard—when the French soldier 
tethered his horse to what he 


thought was a post—only to dis- 
cover, when the snow melted down 
next day, that he had tide his mount 
to a church steeple? 

From 1914 until last year, Fr. 
Vincent, as chaplain, gave of him- 
self generously to the aged poor in 
Evansville. His outstanding work 
as an apostle and father to the poor 
will make him beloved for eternity. 

Sixty years as a priest—his perse- 
verance as monk and priest for 
sixty years is his greatest achieve- 
ment. There is no way of measur- 
ing the graces and value of one 
Mass, but if Fr. Vincent celebrated 
Mass at every opportunity he said 
during the years Twenty One Thou- 
sand Eight Hundred and Forty 
Masses. If he absolved only fifty 
persons a week during his long 
career, he administered the sacra- 
ment of Penance One Hundred and 
Fifty Thousand times. If a priest 
grows in sacrifice, as we believe our 
jubilarian has, he is much more a 
priest today after Twenty One 
Thousand Masses than on that Sun- 
day so long ago when he said his 
First Mass in the chapel of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame in St. Louis. 
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To Father Vincent, priest, monk, 
musician, composer, apostle of the 
poor, teacher, and a man filled with 
the undying spirit of youth, we say 
Ad multos annos! 

September 30. According to mo- 
nastic custom, when a monk begins 
a long journey a special blessing js 
imparted for a safe trip. Today, 
Father Paschal Boland, O.S.B., 
Managing Editor of the Grail, re- 
ceived this blessing for travelers 
after Lauds in the abbey choir. Fa- 
ther Paschal will leave today for 
New York where he will embark by 
plane with a group of pilgrims to 
Fatima, Portugal. After the ser- 
vices at Fatima, October 13th, an- 
niversary o fthe appearance of Our 
Lady there in 1917, Father will 
journey to Rome with a statue of 
Our Lady of Fatima. This wooden 
statue, carved by the same Portu- 
gese artist, Thedim, who made the 
Pilgrim Virgin of Fatima, will be 
blessed by the Holy Father and 
brought back to St. Meinrad to be 
placed in the abbey church. Father 
Paschal is expected back the early 
part of November.—Recently Father 
Abbot informed the community that 
henceforth the aspiration after each 
decade of the rosary requested by 
Our Blessed Mother at Fatima, will 
be said during every public recita- 
tion of the rosary at the abbey— 
viz: “Oh My Jesus! Forgive us our 
sins: Save us from the fires of hell. 
Take all souls to heaven, and help 
especially those most in need.” 


October 3. The weekly pilgrimage 
at Our Lady’s Chapel of Monte 
Cassino began today with a large 
crowd of pilgrims from _ nearby 
towns and villages. The opening 
sermon was preached by Fr. Lucien 
Duesing, 0.S.B., our abbey organist. 


October 4. After supper Father 
Gualbert received the blessing for 
travelers. He left, by auto, for 
Marty, in company with Father 
Abbot Ignatius Tuesday morning, 
October 5. The key to Marty with 
the inscription“ Given to Father 
Gualbert on October 7, 1948” was 
hanging on the bulletin board to 
night. It is a wooden key with 4 
large medal of St. Benedict set in 
the handle. 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


I promised publication if Brother 
Meinrad would assist in the seem- 
ingly hopeless recovery of some 
NOW coveted and _ un-replaceable 
pictures taken in China about ten 
years ago, of a’ Benedictine Mission- 
ary who died on the Pacific’s high 
seas on his ill-health return trip 
home. They turned up and were 
found one hundred and fifty miles 
from the spot where they were last 
remembered to have been exhibited. 
S.M.R. (Iowa) 

I would like to have published in 
The Grail that a stubborn breaking 
out on my hands cleared up, due, 
perhaps, to my prayers in honor of 
Brother Meinrad. J.W. (Ind.) 

I wish to acknowledge two favors 
received through the intercession of 
Brother Meinrad. For some time I 
had a persisting cough which wor- 
ried me, but after prayers to Broth- 
er Meinrad it was cured. At the 
same time I had a painful festering 
finger, and after laying a picture of 
3rother Meinrad on it and promis- 
ing to have my favors published in 


The Grail, the offending finger 
stopped hurting and soon healed 
nicely. And so ‘in. thanksgiving 
please publish this. M.A. (Penna.) 

I had a rash on my fingers for 
quite a few years and used medi- 
cines prescribed by the doctors but 
nothing helped. So I asked the 
Blessed Mother and Brother Mein- 


rad for help. After the second no- 
vena to Brother Meinrad my hand 
was cured. 1.0. (New York) 

One night I was having much 
trouble with a bleeding mouth be- 
cause of a tooth extraction a week 
before. It did not seem that any- 
thing would stop the bleeding until 
I remembered to ask Brother Mein- 
rad to help. It stopped immediately 
and has since healed perfectly with- 
out any further trouble. M.G. 
(Texas) 

I am sending an offering for fa- 
vors granted. My mother was very 
sick and is a lot better. G.C. (Pa.) 

I am writing this letter in grati- 
tude to Brother Meinrad for a favor 
received. The other evening my 
left eye started to bother me. I 
thought I had something in it, but I 
went to the mission then being held 
in our parish. My eye grew worse. 
The next day I went to work, but 
what a miserable day it was. About 
three o’clock I had it bandaged and 
worked the rest of the day with one 
eye. I happened to remember 
Brother Meinrad and called upon 
him. The next day my eye was 
much better and I was able to go to 
work without any inconvenience. I 
promised publication and a Mass. 
M.H. (Iill.) 





The 
Meinrad 


Servant of God, Brothe: 
Eugster, O.S.B., was a 


member of Maria Einsiedeln Abbey 


in Switzerland. There he died in 
1925 highly respected by his cor 
freres for his virtuous life. His 


cause for beatification has been in- 
troduced at Rome, and THE GRAIL is 
the chosen organ for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canon- 
ization may be procured by sending 
a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope to the Rev. Jerome Palmer, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them in to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the 
month. A Novena of Masses will be 
offered each month for the glorifica- 
tion and canonization of Brother 
Meinrad and for all the intentions 
sent in. 


In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents frem 


THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


Enclosed is an offering in thanks- 
giving to Brother Meinrad for two 
favors I received. He helped me to 
find a smaller house in which to live 
and also aided me in selling my 
larger house. G.K. (Tenn.) 

Please publish my acknowledg- 
ment of a favor through Brother 
Meinrad. L.O. (Iowa) 

I herewith enclose an offering for 
a Mass which I promised if Brother 
Meinrad obtained a favor for me— 
help in a recent ill spell. He did 
help me. L.K. (IIl.) 

Enclosed please find a small dona- 
tion for favor received. I promised 


this to Brother Meinrad if my 
prayers were answered and they 
were, thanks to Brother Meinrad. 
E.L.C. (Texas) 

Through the influence of Sister 
M. Florine, O.S.B., of the Convent 
Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, 
Indiana, I started devotion to 


Brother Meinrad. Sister obtained a 
relic for me and as Supervisor here 


in the hospital, I have used this 
relic on many very sick patients, 
especially babies and children, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 
Brother Meinrad has been very 
generous in obtaining their _re- 
covery. Enclosed is a picture of a 


little girl, aged 3, taken after her 
recovery from a rare blood disease. 
The doctors said she had only a 
chance of one out of a hundred but 
after pinning on the relic of Brother 
Meinrad and performing a spleenec- 
tomy, within a few days she made a 
remarkable recovery. S.M.B. (S.D.) 


Enclosed you will find my offering 
in thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad 


for favors received. I have re- 
ceived several and am truly grate- 
ful. M.B. (Mich.) 


I have been sick over a year and 
a half with first surgery, then with 
rheumatic fever. I have made many 
novenas the past year and one was 
to Brother Meinrad after receiving 
the stamps. I had never heard of 
him before. I have had many com- 
plications, and at the time was 
having gall bladder attacks. They 
were very severe and matters were 
worse because I was so weak to be- 
gin with. The doctor said I had to 
have it out. I felt I couldn’t live 
through it under the circumstances. 
I was losing weight from not being 
able to eat. Even a dry cracker 
brought distress. After the novena 
to Brother Meinrad and putting his 
picture to my body and putting his 
stamps in my bed and in a pajama 
pocket, the pain left and also the 
trouble after eating. I then had an 
x-ray which looked fine M.P. 
(Ariz.) 
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ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY was founded in 1854 by Benedictine 
monks from Switzerland, and is one of the earliest religious 
educational institutions in the Middle West. 

@ It conducts 
ST. MEINRAD’S SEMINARY, having high school, college, 

and university courses for students to the Priesthood 

e@ It staffs 
INDIAN MISSIONS in North and South Dakota 


@ It publishes 


THE GRAIL MAGAZINE monthly—the October issue fea- 
tures 71 pictures of events of the recent FATIMA WEEK 


and its 125,000 pilgrims. 25¢ a copy. Yearly subscriptions 
$2.00. 


@ Its press will soon issue ; 
THE FATIMA WEEK SERMONS—$1.00 a copy. 


Order today from The Grail Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana 


PRAY AND WORK 


Motto of the Monks of St. Meinrad 














